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[as SIR ORIEL READ THE NOTE ALL THE COLOUR VANISHED FROM HIS FACE. ] 


MORE THAN A BROTHER. 


——@——— 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Weit, my dear boy, have you nothing to 
tell me ?” asked Lady Paget, as Sir Oriel 
sorted his letters at the late breakfast in 
Lowndes - square, the day after the Mar- 
chioness’s ball. 
to, ieaP® mother!” as he tossed a number of 
ho sheets into the waste-paper basket ; “ but 
— know if it would interest you. Lovel 
= - me last night that it was quite true abont 
Ts Zzmaur's horses. The sale’s to come off at 
eral 8 next Monday, so I shall run up 
‘rit. You know his chestnuts.” 
know his sister, and I’m more interested 
= ay just at present,” she replied, with a 
mule, “ She certainly is very beautiful, and 


What I like is her i 
oo all perfect style! There is 
ae in the least fast about her—or 


. “Ob, nothing!” pretendi 
in hig correspondence, nn 





** She ia just the sort of girl who would look 
well at the head of a table.’ ; 

‘‘At the head or the side, or anywhere,” 
looking round for a piece of toast. 

Lady Paget was ina state of mind which 
would have produced a stamp in a younger 
and less refined individual. As it was, she 
dropped a lamp of sugar with quite a splash 
into her teacup, and said, irritably,— 

“I wish you would be sensible for five 
minutes.” 

Sir Oriel put down his knife and fork, and 
stared. 

‘tI declare that it is too bad! I must have 
been sensible, for I agreed with you. I'll 
contradict you next time and see if you like 
it better.” 

* You know what I mean. Oriel, listen to 
ms,” her voice growing pathetic. ‘I am 
getting an old woman.” 

“ That I deny—— ”’ 

She went on, unheeding the interruption,— 

‘* And it makes me miserable to think that 
I may be called away without anything being 
settled before I go. Now, if you were married 
to a good, sensible girl, who could take her 





place as mistress of your house, do the honours 
ally, and be a cheerfal companion for 
yourself, I could die happy.” 

“But I want you to live—live for twenty 
years at least, so the best plan will be to 
remain a bachelor,’’ a mischievous emile 
lighting up his face. 

“« What, and leave the old name to die out! 
Impossible! You have others to think of 
besides yourself. Think of all the tenants 
who have worked on the estate, father and 
son, for generations. Do you think they could 
bear to depend on anyone but a Paget ?”’ 

‘* So long as they got their bread-and-cheese, 
I don’t believe they would care a brass 
farthing where it came from.’ 

“Then I’m ashamed of you. The very 
thought of working for a Paget makes the 
labour lighter. They’ve told me so a thousand 
times.” 

“That only shows that they have an idea, 
like their betters, that it is always possible to 
gammon & woman.” 

“Nothing of the kind. But, Oriel, don’t 
tease your poor mother. Am I to be prepared 
to welcome Lady Gerda as a daughter—or am 
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I not?’ looking at her son with the keenest 
anxiéty. For'the moment her peace of mind 
seenied to depénd entirely upon the answer, 
and she persuaded herself that she would bs 
quite glad to resign her own position as mis- 
tress and Lady Bountiful of Wray Hall; glad 
to retire to the dower house in Kent, and hear 
of her son’s happiness by letter; and all this 
because in either background or foreground 
stood Cora Paget—always there—with her 
beauty and her waywardness, her power of 
passionate wrath and loving surrender, an 
ever-present danger, till Oriel was safe within 
the gates of matrimony. 

A look of annoyance passed over his fate. 

‘*You can prepare yourself for anything, 
but ten to one your preparations will be 
thrown away. Look here, mother, I won’t be 
r 7vered into matrimony. If I take a fancy 
tox ~-> and she is tiisgnided enough tolike 
me in rx » *-—well and good, bat néthivig elte 
would make ‘fie marry. Marriage in my 6yes 
is sométhing too Holy to be regardéd as & 
matter of business, &nd nothing would indie 
me tO ask a woman #6 be my wife, Githier 6 
2 &® name, Or to Save myself from going 


dogs. 
He said this with a grave dignity which be- 
f shy of 


came him well; and then, as if 
haying explained his sentiments 80 clearly, 
gathered up his papéts in a hurry, and left the 
room 


Little did We guess that the girl, “ whom he 
had taken a faiey to,”’ had selected him from 


the long train of her admiréts, not because she |’ 


liked him, but n account of te thousands 
which ‘he had fmhérftéd from his father, and 
which Were to Save herself aiid her family 
from rain! 

Little did he imagine What bis loyal heart 
was to Be bartéted for off@ that was entire! 
leva tipandea’ iWiize of I ey ; — os 
ove rded ws & thing ni ited, whilst 
hand mee accepted, Tiboty Weotee of the help 
it d give. . 

e felt annoyed With Vite Yiother for never 
mentioning Cora in Wer for the fatare, 
#8 if Wie poor girl's mews Wit of hd “xc- 
count. When he t 5 ea Up 
like a prisoned Bird in ‘the dower-h he 
almost felt ‘as if he Le not to mary, aiid 
yet the idea was abstrd. 

Of course she would Marry somebOdy else, 
and be happier, perhaps, then she had ever 
been at the old Hall, with his mother always 
watching over her with a sort Of fretfal 
anxiety. And, as he thought of her, she came 
flying down the stairs, disgracefully late for 
breakfast, fastening in her earrings as she 
came. 

‘I've heard about that horse,” he said; #nd, 
forgetting breakfast ina moment, she followed 
him into the library, eager fo hear every detail 
of the approaching sale at Tattersall’s. 

She stood by his side, looking over bis letters, 
utterly absorbed, because these things had an 
interest for him. 

“‘I suppose Lord Fitzmaur’s hard up, as he 
is selling his horses ? ”’ 

“Always hard up—an extravagant fellow! 
Don’t you have too much to do with him, 
Cor!”’ he said, patting his hand on her shoulder. 
‘* He’s not the sort for a girl like you to run 
in harness with!” 

The girl's white face flushed crimson. Her 
miserable forebodings of the night before came 
back on her witha sudden rash. He was going 
to marry Lady Gerda, and wanted to show her 
in the clamsiest way that it was time for her to 
think of someone else than himself. She shook 
off his hand, and her eyes flashed. 

“ Thanks ; I shan’t ask your advice. If the 
sister is good enough for you, the brother can’t 
be too bad for me!” 

He stared at her in angry amazement, dimly 
conscious of the whirlpool of passion that he 
had involuntarily stirred up. 

“IT don’t see that!” he said, coldly. “One 
might be an angel, and the other a perfect 
fiend!” 

* Yes, or just the reverse,” fiercely. 





‘You Shall not say a word against Lady 
Gerda in my presence,’’ flashing hotly. 

‘As to that, I shall do as I choose. She is 
not worthy of you. I’ve heard such things 
about her as would make your mother’s hair 
stand on end.”’ 

“One pretty woman is always jealous of 
another,’’ contemptuously. ‘I only wish to 
Heaven = had some of her graceful manner, 
you would be mightily improved.” 

“Thank you,” with a little gasp of sup- 
pressed passion. ‘I couldn’t be false to 
please anyone. Of course, you ould like me 
better if I fawned upon you ana’ you 
down, whilst I picked your pot That's 
what this fine lady will do for —Mark my 
Words!” oe 

aa Cora,” sternly, “I forbid you to talk like 
that.” 

“T Gareeey you do,” with a scornful little 
laugh. “The trath is always wu " 
Lady Gerda is head Over ears in 

‘ve got endaigh tOney for both. NOW 
rl edb is ® Bettér speculation to Hirt 
‘you than with aiiyohe else?” 
2 hot Blood ru td his face. 

“Tt 3s Wan of you to fepeat such ¢ ‘to 
me. you + your own object. Ifa 
i re poor, I should Be all the mote lad 

er!” 
He had called her Witan! And 
nce told Her od bes 
er 
—if she had 


” 


a; — 
“ Peace!” he interrupted Wer, angrily. 


‘You nevér will know it yout 
one ele hii¥e it.” 

She ‘stood ‘and looked at hits, ‘her large oyes 
dim with pain. 

“ Yousay that to me!” 

“Of course ['Go. You ‘whe for ever tiaking 
a row and a distutbance. ‘You make the 
houce hateful for all of us,” his angry eyes 
looking straight into Wes, as if to endorse 
every word he said. ‘ You'll never be content 
till you’ve worried my poor mother into her 
grave, and me into a madhouse.”’ 

‘‘A fine way to repay me for telling you 
the truth!” carried on by the rage that 
possessed her, though every word she said to 
him gave a double pain to herself. 

“It’s not the truth,” he flashed out, ‘‘ and 
if it were, you ought to be ashamed of yourself 
for telling it.’’ 

‘Ashamed? Oh! heavens! when I only 
did it to save you. Marry Lady Gerda to- 
morrow if you like. What is it tome?” with 
a fine assumption of scornful indifference. 
“Only when she has worn out patience and 
hope and happiness, think of me, and re- 
member that I warned you.” With a wave of 
her hand she ran out of the room and straight 
into the arms of her much-tried aunt, who 
called out,— 

“ How late you are. Why are you dawdling 
about here, and keeping breakfast?” 

She gave no answer, but flew upstairs, her 
chest panting, her eyes flaming. Dawdling! 
What a mockery the word seemed in her 
present state of nervous excitement! The 
silly word pursued her as she went, and with 
hasty hands, as soon as she had gained her 
toom, pulled out her hat and jacket. This 
was not much like dawdling, she thought to 


or let any- 


5 


voi 
‘she 


———————={ 
herself, as she scrambled into her things 

fast as she could, putting the hooks into e m 
that did not match them! He had ggiq th 
made the place hateful to him, therefors she 


_ must get out of it as fast as she could, 


had said she would never be content til] thy 
had driven him into a madhonse, th 
she 'titst ‘keep out of his way for ever 
for ever—looking into the glass as she pnt 
her hat, for she remembered that she mus 
look sane, or the police would stop her, 

There was a smart little bag standing in, 
corner which her aunt had once bought he 
in ious Wei _— Be» few thi 
witht cumbersome, She put int ; 
all the jewels which had once belonged toh. 
dead mother; a shabby little Bible that (rig 
had given her years ago, when he used to tak 
of her #8 his “little wife,” photographs 
the thie es aad that had made Wray Ful 
fike a to the — child, and a fey 
Sere a in her half-dazed way se 
managed to Gdllect. : 

Then she #t6od quite still in the centre 
the room, fooking ms at every piece of 
Say ee and every picttire, as at 
‘the face Y wethe i friend, which she would 
nevér #88 = She liked the room i 
Wray Hall , Where #he had the staffed 
‘birds with Gti#ious plorimge, that Oriel hai 
shot, but sie could not even go there to give 
it & last look. 
he wilt WO. gone to Wray with he 

ah that Véry afternoon, bu 

‘Waly ‘be tWo to get into the car. 

"Would come and meet them—the 
‘We'wanting. She dashed a tearfrom 
Catching up a pair of gloves and 

d out on to the fanding, shut 

behind her;#nd ‘vent steslthily 

rs, holding Gp Wer dress so thi 

rustle. he two honsemaids 
a Lady Paget’s bedroom ; the door 
stood * open, but they never looked round. 

Paget and her son were talking in the 

, but Bhe could only hear a mefmur of 
cés—Wiid passed on. In another minute 
Was standing outside 


OHAPTER V. 


© QuaBReLLine “a 2?” said Lady Paget, 
With « Bigh, ‘as Closed the library-door 
behind her. “We shall never have bit of 

so long as that girl is in the hous. 
What are we to do with her?” 

‘‘ Tt was my fault—you had better turn me 
out!” said Sir Oriel, quickly. ‘She said 
something to annoy me, and I lost my 
temper !” ‘ 

“ Wouldn't Job himself have lost his temp*t 
it Cora had been amongst his comforters? It 
is really getting serious! Do you think there 
isa chance of her marrying? It is our only 
hope !” ; 

ir Oriel frowned. The idea of Cora's 
marrying anybody was really distastefal to 
him, and his mother’s slighting way of er 
of her always offended him. He might = 
her — wont G8 = did, but no one é 
should if he co elp it. 

“There are any Sataioer of fellows = 
would be only too glad to have the chanos, bet 
she won't listen to anyone; and quite right 
too, for they aren’t half good enough for a 

Lady Paget raised her eyebrows. ne 
very fond of Cora after a fashion, but 
people get the wrong side of fifty they are is 
to balance their own ease against ee 
attractions; and the girl, im spite beter re 

was ¢ 
increase the comfort of any establishment” 
that is to say, she might be charming in ov? 
way for six days out of the week, bat on ©, 
seventh she would be intolerable to ‘ 





and to everyone else. 
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BSSsSsSajQQr- — . 
Lady Paget’s view, and her son's 

> _ weds her anxiety than not. 
Being possessed of an average amount of tact 
d the subject quickly, and asked what 


ome be most convenient to him to start 


indsor. 
A slate as youcan make it. What do you 


he half-past six from Paddington ?” 

a Pes ron swan soon settled, and, after talking 
over various arrangements, Lady Paget went 
pack into the dining-room, where she was sur- 

rised to find the breakfast things still ly:ug. 

She rang the bell, and told the footman to 
clear away at once. It was disgraceful the 
things being left till nearly twelve o'clock. 
The footman meekly suggested that they were 
waiting for Miss Cora. F 

«Do you mean to. say that Miss Cora has 
not had any breakfast? Well, you must take it 
away, but the coffee may be kepthot. I never 
knew such a girl!” she murmured to herself, 
as she went upstairs to put on her bonnet, 
having promised to lanch with an old friend, 
qho lived in the remote regions of Bayswater. 

She left a message with Jenkins, her elderly 
maid, that Miss Cora was not to forget to take 
the books back to Mudie’s, and to call for her 
in the carriage not later than a quarter to four. 

“J suppose Miss Cora is upstairs?” 





“ Yes; after the late hours last night I 
daresay she is tired!’ eaid her mistress, who | 
slways tried to keep up appearances before | 
any of the servants, and would have ignored 
anything so debasing as a quarrel, even if it | 
had taken place within earshot of the whole 
household. 

The carriage came to the door punctaally 
to the time appointed, and there was no delay, 
for the mistress of the house prided herself on 
never being late. Soon after it had driven 
away Sir Oriel came out, looking spick and 

, 88 young men of a certain class 
pal do in London. He had no affinity with 
the ‘crutch and toothpick brigade,” but he 
went to the best tailor in the world, and the 
result was eminently satisfactory. The quarrel 
had already passed out of his mind, 
and his profoundest subject of thought 
at the present moment was where to get a fan. 
The fan must be something so unique and 
out-of-the-way that no one else would be likely 
to have one resembling it. It must be of some 
exquisite texture, adorned with lace or feathers; 
but as to the fabric he could not be sure, and 
the young women in the shops would be cer- 
tain to beguile him into taking one at which 
the most ordinary little country-consin sort of 
of a girl would turn up her nose. 

The fan was a great anxiety to him; but he 
had not felt inclined toask either Lady Paget 
or Cora to assist him. It was a piece of 
business which he was obliged to transact for 
himself ; and, accordingly, he got into a han- 
som, told the driver to go to Regent-street, 
and then trusted himself to chance. After 
turning over the whole stock at Howell and 
James's, and after having been assisted by 

-a-dozen damsels at once, he contrived to 
settleon one of white ostrich feathers, with 
loops of white velvet hanging down from the 
jewelled sticks, and carried it off in triumph. 
He would trust it to no hand but his own, 80 
drove on to Grosvenor-street, whare he left it 
With his card and his compliments. Then, 
considering that he had done a hard morning’s 
a he retired to his clab to rest and re- 


alate in the afternoon he strolled down to 
nena 8 with a friend, and tooka turn in 
fi ® park, where he caught sight of the Bel- 
eld's carriage. It pulled up by the rails, 
and he went up to it, feeling for once in his 
as shy as a schoolboy, The Marchioness 
Teeeived him most graciously, and Lady Gerda 
ked him with her sweetest smile for the 
— fan she had ever seen. Then she 
back, and a stony look came over her 
beanti fal face—the stony look that —— 
d her most fervent admirers. Sir Oriel 
ieranoed it for the firet time, and not 
815, took off his hat, and wentaway in a 





hurry, just as Lady B-lfield was trying to 


remember which day was free enough for them | Englishmen ha hated to show emotion, and 


to be able to ask him to dinner. 

‘** You frighten people, Gerdal” she said, 
fretfully, ‘‘ I believe that poor young man felt 
quite snubbed.’’ 


he was afraid as to how much his face had 

revealed to the footman’s inquisitive eyes, 
“Call a cab,” he said, peremptorily, in 

order to get rid of him, and then followed 


“ He knows that rich young men with half him slowly. crashing the letter in his hand, 
& million in shares and sto ks are never | 


snubbed. More likely that he was tired of us, 

He saw us—only last night, remember |!” 
Lady Belfield looked insulted. Who was 

this young Baronet that he should dare to be 


tired of a Marchioness and herlovely danghter, ; 
_ up” when he was promised donble fare if he 


who was already considered the belle of the 
season? The idea was almost sacrilege. ‘‘ My 
dear, such an idea is ridiculous, People are 
never tired of us,’’ with a stron, emphasis on 
the monosyllable. ‘It is the vulgar who bore 
those who areabove them, not the refined, who 
are always agreeable even to those who are be- 
neath them.” 

Lady Gerda smiled, but said nothing. She 
knew, as a matter of fact, that she had been 
bored by her own mother, but it would 
gcarcely have been respectful to say so. She 
looked out of the window every now and then, 
envying the nursery-maids who were hurrying 
homewards with their little charges; the 
sweepers, whose highest ambition was a silver 
instead of a copper coin, from saving other 
people’s boots from getting muddy ; the little 
arabs playing pitch and toss on the pavement. 
And each and all looked up at the smart 
carriage as it passed by so swiftly, and 
thought what a grand thing it would be to 


: drive instead of to walk, to be worked for 


insteal of to work, forgetting that idleness 
begets a discontented spirit, and that honest 
labour brings its owz reward, even when done 
for others. 

Just two minutes before half-past six a 


' 


! 
j 


hansom dashed up to the Paddington sta- | 


tion, the doors were flung back with as much 
noise as possible—and ont jumped Sir Oriel 
Paget, looking eagerly round to see if he could 
discover any of his belongings. 

There was not a sign of aunt, cousin or 
luggage ; neither was Mason, the butler, to be 
seen standing at the door of any carriage—a 
generally infallible token that his mistress 
was not far off. Something must have hap- 
pened to keep them. Probably. Cora was late, 
after her usual fashion. What «a confounded 
bore, just when he had put himself out so 
much to catch this particular train lest his 
absence might annoy his mother! Really, it 
did seem as if the girl were always to bea 
bother, though he never allowed anyone else 
to say so. 

Feeling very cross he ran down the plat- 
form, looking into every first-class carriage 
he came across in spite of perem »tory requests 
from the guard to take his seat, Finally, he 
came to a stop before a smoking-carriage, and 
was doubting whether to enter it or not, 
much to the annoyance of the guard, who had 
his hand on the handle of the door as if ready 
to slam it on his heels. 

‘* Now, please, sir.” 

‘“‘One moment. I can’t tell what has be. 
come of my people.’ 

‘You must get in or get away. I can't 
delay the train was it for the highest in the 
land.” 


*“ All right—1’ll, T’ll—get in;” but even as 
he resolved it, and put his foot inside the 
carriage, a breathless voice cried. — 

““Stop—stop, Sir Oriel,” and he had just 
time to spring back on the platform before 
the guard blew his signal. 

‘* What is it?” he said, quickly, as George 
the footman came up panting. 

**A note from her ladyship, sir,” touching 
his hat, and handing a letter to his master. 

Sir Oriel tore it open, expecting to hear 
that some new engagement had been made— 
perhaps a box at the opera had been sent by a 
friend, and they had settled to remain in 
town till the next day. But as he read all 
the colour vanished from his face; his brows 
drew together, his lips became compressed. 
He read the note again and looked up to find 
George making a study of his fuce. Like a'l 








_A porter, who was watching him from a 
distance as he leant on his barrow for a 
much-needed reet, said toa friend jocularly,— 

“Young swell jilted by his sweetheart, I’d 
lay a bob.” 


The cabman thoaght there was * something 


drove “like blazes,” and he sent hia light 


, Vehicle dashing through the streets at a pace 


that made one policeman after another look 
out for his number, expecting that his wild 
career would be stopped by an acsident. 

Lowndes-equara was reached in an in- 
credibly short space of time, and the cabman 
had no reason to complain of his tip. Sir 
Oriel let himself in at his own door, and 
hurried with his hat on his head up the broad 
flight of stairs into the drawing-room 

“ Thank Heaven, you've come!" cried Lady 
Paget, as soon as he was in the room. ‘* What 


' are we todo?” clasping her hands, her hand- 


some face looking already considerably aged 
since the morning. ‘‘ You've no idea where 
she can have gone?” 

e shook his head, his mind running over 
all possible and impossible conjectures. He 
half-suspected Lord Fitzmaur’s admirati in 
for his cousin, bat he was perfectly certain 
that it was not retarned. 

He knew a3 well as that there was a ceiling 
above his head that she liked him better than 
any other con of woman on earth; and he it 
was who, through his own harsh words, had 
driven her away. 

He felt as if he must groan aloud at the 
thought of it, bat his mother was watching 
him in hope of comfort and help, and he muat 
do his best not to show the alarm which scared 
his soul. 

‘*Depend upon it she will come back before 
dark, or perhaps, all the while, she has gona to 
the Hall, and is waiting for us there ”’ 

“T never thought of that!” brightening. 
‘* George shall go by the next train with orders 
to telegraph at once. Just ring the bell, and 
I'll write a note to Stapley for him to take!” 

She went to the writing-table, thankful to 
have something to do, and as soon as the note 
was written George was sent to Waterloo, as 
the next train was from there. 

Sir Oriel went up to his cousin’s room not 
content, though his mother, Jenkins, and Mary, 
Cora's own maid had investigated it thoronghly. 
He thought he might see some sign of her in- 
tentions, which would speak to him if to no one 
else, for surely he understood her better than 
all the world; bat there was not a line ora 
token, and he came down no wiser than when 
he went up. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Wuen you have made up your mind to make 
an extraordinary sacrifice; when you have 
resolved at all costs to lay yourself down as @ 
victim, it is rather disappointing to find no 
man willing to accept you. Of course there is 
a sense of relief, bnt the relief is »'~~ t 
swallowed up by mortification, or a ts.cn of 
humiliation spoils it all. 

Lady Gerda, suffering from the reaction 
that always sets in afrer much mental excite- 
ment, felt an almost antagonistic feeling 
towards the young Baronet, as soon as she 
had given him the slightest sign of encourage- 
ment, and he had shown the smallest desire to 
take advantage of it. 

When they met in the Park she meant to 
snub him, though she was not the whit Jess 
certain than she was the day before that she 
would have to marry him in the end; but 
when to-day he took the snubbing quietly, and 
never appeared again, she was mortified. 

She told herself there was no barry, al- 
thongh the situation had not changed in the 
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least, or money become plentiful. Raymond 
Lovell’s voice still rang ian her ears, his 
reproachful eyes haunted her wherever she 
went during the whole of that long “ next 

Shs thought of him, and wondered if the 
loss of her love would really spoil his life. 

‘‘Men so soon forget,” she said to herself, 
*i¢ is only women who break their hearts. 
All day long he has to fix his mind on some 
exciting law-suit, and he bas no time for eenti- 
ment. Itis so different for me. What have 
I to think of in the whole wide world but Ray- 
mond on the one side—those detestable bills 
on the other?” 

From Lovell's point of view it was he him- 
self who was to be pitied, for she had a round 
of gaiety to occupy her mind, and he had 
nothing but some dry law-papers and heavy 
books, which he tried to study the whole day 
Iong, and sat before them for hour after hour 
without much profit to himself or anyone 
else. Work as hard as he could, he would be 
no nearer winning her than he was before. 
Even if after years of toil and struggle he won 
the crown of a barrister’s ambition, and be. 
came Lord Chancellor—even as Lord Chan- 
cellor he could not steal another man’s wife! 
Once married to Oriel Paget she would be lost 
to him for ever; and after what she had told 
him last night, he could not delude himself 
with the idea that the marriage would long be 
put off. 

Paget would make her a capital husband, 
and with a constant succession of balls, races, 
polo matches, concerts, &c., Lady Gerda would 
be sure “to get along very well;” whilst he, in 
his lonely chambers, would live out the rest 
of his lonely life continually tortured by the 
remembrance of happier days before the mar- 
quisate came so unexpectedly to her father, 
and she was raised so far above his reach. 

‘It is always work for the man,” he said to 
himself, as he stopped to fill his pipe; “ the 
tiniest thing can distract a woman’s mind—a 
new bonnet, for instance.” 

Like Lady Gerda he had come down from 
the heights which he had reached last night, 
and the dead level of reality seemed more 
than usually depressing. He remembered the 
resolutions he had msde the night before 
under the starlight ; but all the glory had gone 
out of his dreams, and he told himself that 
the sooner he was out of the world the better 
it would be for him, and for one other. And 
‘hen a sudden thought occurred to him, and 
ae sprang from his seat, with the vigour 
inspired by a new hope. 

With hasty fingers he drew a key out of his 
waistcoat pocket, and opened a small leather- 
covered box which stood on a narrow shelf 
which ran round the walls at the top of a 
bronze-coloured dado. He raised the lid, and 
disclozed to view a set of diamonds shining 
like stars through cloudsof white wool. There 
was a necklace—an ornament for the hair, a 
pair of old-fashioned earrings, a brooch, and a 
pair of bracelets. 

He took them ont and looked down at them 
with an expression of unusual tenderness on 
his usually stern face. These diamonds had 
been handed down from father to son in the 
Lovell family for century after century, and 
he had once cherished the idea that one day 
in wi glorious fature they would be clasped 
round tne snow-white throat and slender 
wrists, or worn on the dainty head of the 
loveliest woman in England. That was no 
longer possible, bnt, if they could save her 
from a loveless marriage, would not that be 
better a thoucand times than that they should 
serve simply for personal adornment? How 
much would they fetch ?—not a tithe of their 
proper value, of course—for he could not wait 
to ferret out some diamond fancier who would 
not object to spending half a fortune on his 
own especial hobby. Scarcely, in fact, would 
he wait till he had swallowed his. dinner, 
before hurrying down the Strand to dispossess 
himself of the jewels which he valued more 
than most things on earth, for the sake of the 


mother who had worn them when he was a 
happy boy. 


eyes, a lightness in his steps, which made a 

passer-by say to himself, with an envious 

sigh: “There goes a fellow with whom life 

a Pe ese: y well. I wish I had his 
ack!” 

And yet Raymond Lovell was inclined to 
think that luck was dead against him, just 
because the one woman he fancied was going 
to marry his best friend. 

Messrs. Green and Co. hada private room 
in which perhaps a vaster amount of business 
was carried on than in the frort shop, where 
countless watches, chains, bracelets, &c , hung 
in glittering splendour to attract the public 
eye. A lady was standing by the counter, 
who turned away her face hastily, as if 
anxious not to be seen by anyone, as Lovell 
came in. The gesture seemed natural in a 
lady who was doing shopping in the Strand at 
that late hour, aad Raymond only gave her a 
careless glance as he passed on. 

There was something in the cut of her figure, 
or the pose of her head, or the thick plait of 
soft, dark hair coiled together on the nape of 
her neck which seemed to be familiar to him ; 
but he dismissed the idea at once, as none of 
the girls of bis acquaintance were likely to be 
in so questionable a position ; and, tapping at 
the green baize door which led to the jeweller’s 
private sanctum, he went in without another 
glance in her direction. 

Mr. Green, a short man, with a thin face, 
and a pair of tried eyes looking through the 
gilt-edged spectacles suspended on his hook 
nose, regarded Lovell with some surprise, as 
with a slight flash on his cheeks he placed the 
cage of jewels before him, and asked abruptly 
what it would fetch. 

“ These are valuable stones, sir!” said the 
jeweller, doubtfally. ‘‘ But this ies too lar 
an affair to be se ina hurry. If you will 
leave them in my hands they will ba perfectly 
safe in our strong box. I willconsult with my 
partner, and give you an answer in the course 
1 fine colbie I t have the 

“ Impossi’ must have the money to- 

ight!” e 


*‘ Bat, my dear sir, when the transaction is 
so large as this we have to be most carefal, for 
the soe magistrates are always down upon 
us if we give them the smallest loop hole; ” 
and Mr. Green put his head on one side as if 
to examine the brilliants more critically. 

The hot blood rushed to Raymond's face. 

‘You mean to say, in plain English, that 
you half suspect me of being a thief!” he 
cried, fiercely, as he stretched out his hand 
towards the case. ‘‘ Very well, sir. I won’t 
detain you any longer.” 

**Wait a moment: Pray don’t be so un- 
reasonable !’’ said Mr. Green, still retaining 
the necklace in his hand. ‘I assure you we 
cannot go by the appearance. Often we have 
got into trouble through a gentleman coming 
here and pawning his wife's jewels, and, a few 
days later, the wife is sure to comein and abuse 
us like pickpockets, and swear by all that’s holy 
that the jewels were her own property! "’ 

‘* I’ve no wife!" said Raymond, haughtily, 
as if it were beneath him to disclose so much 
as that about his private affairs; ‘and I don’t 
want to pawn, but to sell. However,” with a 
slight bow, ‘I can go elsewhere!” 

** T should be sorry for you to do that. Allow 
«me to consult with Mr. Fowler for a minute.” 

Mr. Green left the diamonds on the table, 
and, passing through the green door, went 
into the shop. The door was ajar, and Ray- 
mond, chafing with impatience, could see the 
lady was still there, and in the act of slipping 
some money into her purse. 

Her face was hidden, but he heard her ask, 
in a tone of intense weariness, if they could 
recommend her to a respectable lodging. The 
voice was probably changed ont of much re- 
semblance to its former self by the hoarseness 





brought on by fatigue; but it strack him as 


Even now there was a brightness in his | 





—., 
oddly like another which he knew ag yj 
his own. . 
The clerk considered for a minute, 
eaid, doubtfally,— salty 
“TI think in Norfolk-street, No, 209 
might be fairly comfortable, madam; thaves 
very respectable people, But it’s getting late 
and you'll have to look sharp.” ; 
The girl thanked him, and hurried 
just as she reached the door she ton 
ewes her dress, which had caught » 
the handle, and the light from a gas-lamp{g 
full upon her face, Worn and white and wear, 
with circles dark as night round the spleniij 
eyes, he knew it at once. 
“Good heavens! it’s Cora Paget! Whatiy 
the name of all that’s wonderful can she 
doing here? I wonder if Oriel knows?” 


He was in the act of rushing after her, wha 
the jeweller came back, accompanied by ij 
assistant. 

After a long consultation Mr. Green toi 
down Lo age Lovell’s name and addres, 
and finally handed him a cheque for tm 
thousand pounds, which was a sum far bely 
the value of the diamonds, but which, nevw. 
theless, sent Raymond out of the shop a happy 
man 


On his way down the Strand his exoberan; 
delight was rather damped bythe reflection 
that he must wait until the morrow befor 
sending the money to Lady Gerda, for ij 
would never do for her to see the cheque with 
“Raymond Lovell” written upon it, as sh: 
certainly would not take it if she knew when 
it came from. 

It must be sent anonymously in bank-notes, 
which tell few tales, and the bank-notes couli 
not be obtained till the banks were open th: 
next morning. 

The delay was terrible to him, for Orid 
Paget might propose that very @vening. 

It seemed to him that a man could scarcely 
wait so long as that when he must be able to 
guess that he would be accepted. 

Raymond knew how he would have flom 
to Grosvenor-street as soon as the shutter 
were opened if ‘* Yes” were to be said to him 
by the sweetest lips in the world ; and why 
should Sir Oriel hesitate? Last night he 
looked as if nothing would stop him, and per. 
haps that was the reason why Cora Paget was 
roaming the streets like an adventures. 

His thoughts went back to her with a bound. 
The poor girl looked so intensely miserable 
that his heart bled for her. Should he follow 
her to Norfolk-street, and ask if he could be of 
— assistance ? 

& might annoy her—it might even com 
SS her if a man were seen to go to he: 
lodging at that time of night. He was 00 
relation, and the poor girl might think he was 
ing advantage of his accidental knowledge. 
And yet to leave her to the rash impulees of 
her own wayward will was terribly dangerous. 
Who could tell what would become of her, 
— to all the dangers of an unknown 
wor! 

His resolation was soon taken, and though 
the luxury was an unusual one for the strug: 
gling young barrister, he got into a hansom, 
and told the driver to go to Lowndes-square. 

When the door was opened in answer to § 
thundering knock, the powdered footman '>- 
formed him that Sir Oriel was out; therefor 
some more precious time must be wasted. 


(To be continued.) 





—_—- - 
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Tue Princess Bismarck is almost a8 tall 93 
her famous husband. Her figure is gaunt —- 
her expression severe, except when her et : 
lighted by a smile. She is very decid a 
her tastes, and cannot brook contradiotiee 
The Princess is very sensitive to draug : 
and the moment she enters a house, be ! 
winter or summer, she orders every door 9" 
window to be closed. 
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DRIVEN TO WRONG. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—(contin: ed.) 


« Rose, my dear, what is the matter?” he 
inquired, anxiously. ‘‘ Are you feeling worse ? 
Shall I send for Dr. King?” 

But the young wife’s only answer was to 
fall down upon her knees before him, with 
drooping head. 

“Oh, James!” she murmured, ‘help me, 
belp me against myself, I have been wrong 
and wicked. Ihave not kept the promise I 
made to trust you! But, oh! my dear, I will 
try. Only help me, do—do help me!” and 
she clung to his knees in the fervency of her 
petition. ~ 

“This is scarcely a fit position for a 
Rector’s wife!’ he said, coldly, and at the 
same time forcibly helping her to her feet, 
and pressing her again into her easy-chair, he 
turned his back to the fire, and clasping his 
hands, he bade her proceed with what she 
had to say. 

Rose buried her face in her hands, for it 
was covered with blushes. She was ashamed 
to tell her husband of her love for another 
man. But her very need drove her to the 
confession. 

“Oh! James, I do so want to be good,” she 
said, “I do, indeed; but it is so hard, so 
very hard, for I love him so!” and her voice 
dropped toa whisper. ‘'I know I have been 
wrong, but I have not sinned against you un- 
forgivably, my dear; and if you would help 
me, I might yet conquer myself, but I know 
the task will bea hard one. Will you take 
me away from here until the hunting season 
is over, and he has left? Then we can re- 
turn, and I will work harder and try to forget 
the past, if you will forgive it. It will be hard 
todo—very hard; but this is Christmas.eve, 
dear, and the glad tidings come to those who 
have erred as well as to the just. 

“It is Christmas Eve, James, and you will 
forgive me my fault?’ and she raised her 
poor, pained, and pleading face to his, and 
met the cold glance of of his flinty eyes. There 
were many in Market Glenton who had seen 
that look, but it had not been Rose's ill-fortone 
to do so till that evening, and it filled her 
with dismay. 

© Who is that you dare venture to tell me 
you love, Mrs. Hilhouse?” heasked go sternly 
that Rose absolutely shrank from him. 

“ Sir Roland Frere,” she murmured. ‘ He 
saved my life; I can never forget that !” 

“It would have been better had he not 
done so, sooner than you should live to break 
my heart,” he cried passionately. ‘Child! 
child! I have loved you as I never loved any 
one before |’? and he sank into a chair, and 
= as he had done when his wife had 
ied. 


“My Emma!” he moaned, “ first you, then 
my two daughters! My con is nothing to me, 
and now Rose is dead to me too!” 

Once more the girl-wife was upon her knees 
beside him. 

“No, no ! Rose has come back ; forgive her, 
and she will do her best to merit your par- 
don,” she pleaded. 

“ Get up, Rose!” he said, cruelly. ‘‘ Do not 
touch me. You are now a child of sin. A 
few penitent words and tears cannot wash 
away such acrime. We are instructed to put 
away from us such evil persons.” 

She arose from her knees with the air of an 
offended queen—the girl who had prayed for 
his help but a moment before, 

“ You speak to me as though I were guilty 
of the most heinous sin,” with a ring of 
indignation in the voice so lately soft. “So 
A I have done you no real wrong; but 

€aven Only knows to what you may drive 
me. A soft word would have brought me 

to you; but now Icare for nothing what 
may happen. You are welcome to put me 
Away—as far as you please from you. I shall 


— tears, in which penitence had no 
part. 
“No! I shall not give you freedom,” he re- 
turned, harshly. “I do not approve of di- 
vorces. They are not scriptural. While we 
both live we are bound to each other. Never- 
theless, I must divide my life and my love 
from yours, which is unclean. But I leave 
you the hope that in the far offfuture, if ever 
I consider that you deserve forgiveness, I may 
reinstate you in your former position. But 
now, understand, Mrs. Hilhouse, you live 
apart; and it will be my duty to see that you 
get into no further mischief.” Saying which 
he turned from her without one kindly glance, 
and reaching down his hat, he left the house 
to go and consult his sister. 
Rose stood watching his retreating form— 
all the softness, all the gentleness, and peace 
and good-will, utterly dried up in her young 
breast. 
And Hlsie’s words were ringing in her 
ears. ‘“‘One day you will meet your fate, 
child ; be content to wait till your true love 
comes.” Andagain, ‘‘I don’t want you to go 
and lay up misery for yourself by going blind- 
fold into an entanglement which you may 
one day pine with heart weariness to escape 
from.” 
If she had only followed her friend’s ad- 
vice—if she had only drawn backthen! Now 
she was doomed to live the life of a moral 
leper. She was to be a castaway, and yet to 
be still bound ! 
What a life! it would be utterly unbear- 
able! Oh! if she had been content to wait! 
Her true love had come, as Elsie had pre. 
dicted, but too late—too late; and her heart 
was, indeed, pining in weariness, bound by the 
fetters which her own rash tongue had 
forged. 





CHAPTER XLV. 
DRIVEN TO WRONG. 


Once again Miss Hilhouse was placed in 
command at the Rectory. 

Roaze, the Rector's wife, was dethroned, and 
Aunt Mary Ann reigned in her stead. All the 
world of Market Glenton knew that Mrs. Hil- 
house had ‘‘ misbehaved herself,” and was in 
disgrace. A few “ shining lights” thought the 
Rector perfectly right to thus show his horror 
of her faults, and to cast the first stone at the 
sinner, but the greater of the parishioners 
considered the young wife hardly treated. 

No one but Dr. King ever knew the whole 
story, and Rose told him herself in the privacy 
of her own room, on Christmas morning, and 
he pitied her from his great manly heart, and 
his hands itched to lay his stout malacca cane 
upon the reverend gentleman’s broad-cloth. 
He took the erring child in his fatherly arms, 
and spoke to her with such kindness and ten- 
derness as seemed scarcely to be possible from 
that at frame; and his gentleness won 
Rose back to better feelings, and little by little 
her lost health returned to her. Her consti- 
tution was so young and sound that neither 
siokness nor sorrow could entirely crush if. 
Bat the Rector’s wife was actually a pri- 
soner, and was never allowed outside the 
walls of the Rectory gardens, and the great 
iron gates before it were kept carefully locked. 
Sir Roland Frere had been, in a short 
peremptory note from Mr. Hilhouse, forbidden 
to call again, either as a visitor or inquirer, at 
the Rectory. 

And Miss Hilhouse was always there on 
guard. Sir Roland watched and watched ; 
but still no opportunity occurred of seeing 
Rose, and the poor girl’s life was simply un- 
bearable, and she pined and pined in secret. 
Jane, the parlour-maid, who might have 
befriended her, had left to be married, and 
Miss Hilhouse’s servant had taken her place 
atthe Rectory, greatly to the dissatisfaction 
of the other domestics. 

One night, as Sir Roland was smoking his 
cigar outside the locked gates, Jane passed by, 


her in conversation, asking after Mrs. Hil- 
house; and gained from the girl the history 
of the cruel treatment she received at the 
hands of Mr. and Miss Hilhouse. 

‘* They’reas hard as nether millstones, and 
that they are,” she ended indignantly. “ It 
would be a good thingif she had no more 
heart than they have, then she wouldn't 
hurt; bat, poordear, hersis breaking. It makes 
mine ache to see her sad and wistful face—- 
it does, indeed; and she looked up as though 
she had committed a murder, poor soul! I 
wouldn't stay there an hour if I were in her 
place ; no locks nor bars shouldn't keep me in. 
I shouldn't be as true as she is, poor dear, if I 
were treated like that. See, sir, that’s her 
room, where the light is, and I’m sure I don’t 
know when she goes to sleep. She was always 
walking up and down the room like a caged 
animal before I left; she couldn’t get any 
rest.” 

* Sir Roland slipped a sovereign into her 
palm. 

‘** Get me the key of that gate to-morrow, if 
you can,” he said, hurriedly. ‘‘I won’t keep 
it an hour, and I will be passing here in the 
hope to receive it from you at five o'clock. 
Do you think you can manage it? You 
shall not go unrewarded ; and if you can see 
Mrs. Hilhouse, whisper to her to open her 
window, and let down a piece of string for me 
to attach a note toat midnight to-morrow, 
exactly.” 

‘¢ Well sir, I will, for I think she has been 
cruelly treated,” answered the porter’s wife, 
“and I see now where the wind lies. I always 
did think you were at the bottom it, Sir Ro- 
land, and I suppose as how the Rector found 
it out.” 

The Baronet smiled. 

‘*Don’t, trouble your head to weave @ 
romance, my good girl. Just do what I. ask 
you, and keep silence ; and when you place the 
key in my hand I'll put a five-pound note 
in yours.” 

‘“‘T'll manage it somehow!” answered Jane, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Good-bye, sir, till five o'clock 
to-morrow!’’ and she went home to consult 
her railway porter as to the best mode of ob- 
taining the key and the note. 

“T know it!’’ he said. ‘You can go up to 
tea with the Rectory servants, and I’ll come 
up with a parcel, and you can manage to un- 
lock the gate for me!” 

‘‘ But where’s the parcel to come from?” 
‘I know! I'll send Miss Hilhouse back all 
the tracts she’s given me ever since I was a 
boy! I’ve never read them, but I kept them, 
thinking one day they might come in useful, 
and I'll send them up to town by a guard, 
who’s a friend of mine, with the carriage to be 
paid by Miss Hilhouse on delivery!” and he 
broke into a hearty peal of laughter, in which 
Jane joined. 

Tea-time at the Rectory was five o'clock, 
and Jane arrived there at half-past four in the 
pouring rain, and Mies Hilhouse’s servant, 
not caring to get her feet wet, sent the cook 
to the gate, which just suited Jane. 

“T say,” said the latter, ‘my husband's 
coming for me ina few minutes, so don’t go 
out when he rings, for l’ve promised not to 
stay—we're going off home to tea.” : 

“ Well, you'll have to take a cup with me 
too!” said the other heartily. ‘It is a treat 
to see a pleasant face. Miss Hilhouse’s ser- 
vant is as sour as herself, and as to poor 
missus—well! I’d better say nothing; but I 
do run into her room, and speak a cheering 
word to her when I get the chance.” 

‘I'd like to do the same if you could manage 
it for me,’”’ said Jane, artfully. 

“Oh! yes, you pretend you're going up to 
my room to take your things off!” replied 
the cook. “I'll run out to your husband if he 
comes!” c . 

So, after a few words to Miss Hilhouse’s 
sour maid, Jane, at the cook’s invitation, wert 
upstairs to take her things off, and, having 
got as far as Mrs. Hilhouse's door, she en- 
tered her room instead. 








beglad to be free!" and she broke into pas- 


and he recognized her at once, and engaged 


Rose was walking up and down her apart- 
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ment restlessly, but stopped. to welcome Jane, 
who used to bé a favourite of hers ; and the 
girl delivered the Baronet’s message to her 
word for word, and pressed a ball of string 
into her hand, and while poor Rose’s cheeks 
wére glowing with confusion Jane kissed her 
now thin hand, and vanished from the room, 
so suddenly that the ball of string in her hand 
alone made her sure that her excited imagina- 
tion had not played her a trick. 

In the meanwhile Jane descended again with 
such swiftness that both the servants looked up 
in surprise, 

‘I won't take my things off, cook,” she 
said, ‘‘when my husband comes for me he 
won't like to be kept waiting; "’ and very soon 
after that, just as the teacups were being set 
out on the table the bell rang, and Miss Hil- 
house's maid opened the door, but quickly re- 
tired into the kitchen, for the rain was simply 
lashing down. 

“* Here, give me the key!’’ cried Jane. ‘I 
have my outdoor things on, and shan’t hurt ;” 
and she took it from the woman's willing hand, 
and ran out as the old clock struck five; and, 
having admitted her husband, looked outside 
for Sir Roland, who was waiting for her. 

“When you have done with it put it in the 
lock on the inside,” she whispered, “and I 
have delivered your message. Are you sure 
you can bring it back in an hour?” 

pt | mise !’’ 

And the crampling sound of paper told that 
Jane was the happy poszessor of the five-pound 
note; and, with a word of thanks, she shut 
the gate, and ran into her husband, and 
led bim back to the kitchen, with the, key of 
her own house in her hand, which she returned 
to the unsuspecting abigail. 

The porter and his wife were both pressed to 


" remain to tea, oan. having been at length per- 


suaded, they settled down for a merry time, 
= of the sour looks of the new parlour- 
maid. 

And after Jane had heard the clock strike 


six she arose, and said good-bye, and the 


man suddenly remembered the parcel still in 
the pocket of his overcoat, and Miss Hilhouse’s 
maid took it up to her mistress, 

As quick as thought, Jane slipped her own 
key from the peg, and running down the 
garden, locked the gate with the key belonging 
to it, which was inside the lock, and hastening 
back put it in its usual place before the return 
of the sour parlour-maid; while the railway 
porter was chaffing with the cook, who 
scarcely noticed her absence, and in a few 
minutes the other servant returned with the 
payment for Miss Hilhouse’s parcel, and went 
to see them off the premises herself. 

Miss Hilhouse’s anger at the trick played 
upon her may be better imagined than des- 
cribed, but she kept it to herself, like a wise 
woman, knowing how many of the ungodly 
would rather enjoy the joke than otherwise. 

As to Rose, she could not rest. She was to 
receive some sort of news, of or from the man 
she loved, and her mind was in a whirl of 
excitement. 

Long before midnight the old Rectory was 
as still as the grave. Anda little before the 
appointed hour Rose drew up her blind, and 
opening her window, stood there, framed in 
the flood of light behind her. 

A footstep sounded upon the gravel below, 
a quick, decided etep, which made her heart 
bound with agitation; then it ceased beneath 
her window, and a lucifer match was struck, 
in the sudden gleam of which, for one brief 
moment, she saw Sir Roland's face, before he 
extinguished the vesta, which he had ignited 
to assure her as to his identity. Then she let 
down her string, and felt him attach some- 
thing to it, after which, she drew it up again, 
and read by the light of her lamp. 

‘Close your window, put down the blind, 
put on your bonnet and a warm cloak, and 
come down to me, My love! my darling! do 
not fail me!” 

She did not hesitate to obey him for one 
moment, and creeping down the old oak 
stairs noiselessly, she gently drew the bolts of ! 








the hall door, and stood once more clasped in 
her lover’s arms. Then he led her out 
through the garden, and locking the gate 
behind him, he hurried her into a carriage, 
which. was waiting outside; and just as the 
policeman was coming round the corner, the 
spirited horses dashed past him. 

‘Oh! Roland!” she whispered, in an awe- 
struck voice. » ‘‘ Where—where am I going?” 

Then he drew her into the shelter of his 
arms. 

“My heart’s darling!” he whispered, 
tenderly. ‘‘ We will never part again; you 
have come into my life!” 

And she, trembling with joy and fear com- 
bined, clung to him nervously. 

* * _ o - 


Sir Roland drove with Rose to a distant 
station where she was quite unknown, and 
they started by an early morning train for 
London, and when they stepped from the 
carriage at the terminus, he led her to the 
ladies’ room to rest, while he made inquiries 
as to the earliest train to Dover, from whence 
he intended to cross over to the continent. 

A lady and gentleman were giving orders to 

a porter upon the platform with reference to 
their Inggage, when suddenly the former 
started, and laying her hand upon the arm of 
the latter, drew his attention to Rose and her 
companion. 
A private letter from Dr. King had in 
truth brought Captain and Mrs, Hilhouse to 
England, and they were on their way to stay 
with him, and to see if anything could be 
done for the girl now before them. 

“It is Rose!” she whispered, “and that 
must be Sir Roland Frere!" 

“Té is. I have met him before.” 

“ Then hang on to him, while I goto secure 
Rose, Cecil. Mark my words, the Rector 
has driven her to wrong! ” 


‘‘Then my dear, good wife will try to bring! p 


her back to the right, I know,” he answered, 
in a low voice. ‘‘Do your best for her, Elsie, 
darling!” 

‘*T will,” she replied, with a bright smile of 
intelligence. ‘‘ Never mind the luggage, Cecil, 
but get the Baronet in tow;” and she darted 
off towards the waiting-room, and entered 
it, as though nothing had happened; and 
looking around her encountered the blue 
eyes of Rose fixed upon her with an ex- 
pression of almost fear in them, and with a 
crimson flush; the girl was trying to slip 
— when Elsie laid her hand gently upon 

er arm. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
‘*] WILL TRUST MY DARLING TO you,” 


‘Ross dear!” she said, kindly, ‘do you 
remember your promise, to look upon me as & 
friend, and if ever you needed help to send for 
me? Rumour says you do need help; but, 
dear girl, you have never asked me for it.” 

“I couldn’t,” faltered Rose ; “ you do not 
know, or you would not speak so kindly to me, 
Mrs. Hilhouse. I—I have left my husband— 
for ever !’’ she cried, excitedly. 

Elsie cast one glances around to see if Rose’s 
words had attracted attention, and being satis- 
fied such was not the case, she linked her hand 
through the girl’s arm, 

*¢ Come and walk with me, Rose,’’ she whis- 
pered, ‘‘ we cannot talk here.” 

‘* Bat if Sir Roland returns, and I am not 
to be found ?” she asked, hesitatingly. 

‘“*Heis outside, talking to Cecil,’’ replied 
Elsie. ‘ They are old acquaintances, and will 
want along chat. Cecil will not let him escape 
for an age ; in fact, I told him to take charge 
of him.” 

‘* You saw us together, then ?’’ 

“I did, and guessed that something was 
wrong!” 

At that word Rose clung to fhe speaker. 

“Oh! Elsie, is it very wrong? I cannot 
bear to be wicked, but Roland isall the world 
to me—and—and Mr. Hilhouse is nothing. 


You cannot think how cruelly I have beep 
= sige "and poor Rose’s lips trembled piti. 
ally. 

“He might have saved me, Elsie; he 
might, inceed, only he wouldn't. He droves 
me from him, and held me up as an object of 
scorn to all the parish.” 

“ Poor little ! what a life for you! | 
wonder at nothing you may have done,” said 
Elsie, softly ; ‘‘and the love and kindness of 
Sir Roland must have been like balm to your 

r sore heart.” 

“Oh! it was, it was. I have been 80 happy 
in his society—so happy! And oh! dear Mrs, 
Hilhouse, he risked his life to save mine! | 
owe him so much.” _ 

 §0 did Cecil for me!" she answered low, 
a look of contentment upon her beautiful face, 
“Tt is a sort of bond of union between 
us, Rose, dear; and tell me, is this friend of 
yours loyaland true! Does he love you with 
all his heart, unselfishly and honourably?” 

* With all his heart—yes !—I am quite sure 
Or Dhen, de ling girl he will let me tak 

- en, darlin ie me take you 
home with me. I can understand his not 
leaving you with those who have treated you 
so cruelly ; but I think you would be happy 
with me, Rose.” 

“Oh! indesd—indeed I could; but Roland 
said we were never to part any more—and 
how can I leavehim?”’ 

“ Rose! my poor child, e asked your 
hard-hearted husband to help you—to save 
you—did you not ?” inquired Elsie, earnestly, 

** Yes! indeed—indeed I did!” 

« Then let mie do so instead,” she pleaded. 

“ Do you think Roland will ever consent?” 
queried the girl, timidly. 

“Tf he really loves you he will. It will be 
the test of the nature of his affection for 

ou,”’ 
. Then there was silence between them, which 


ose broke, 

“Oh! Elsie, I could not live if I never saw 
him—never heard from him,” she said with 
a startled look, and a pitiful intonation. 

‘© You shall see him, my poor child. There 
will be no harm in that, Why should we drive 
you into doing wrong ?” 

“T must leave it to him, dear Mrs. Hil- 
house ; my life is his to do what he will with. 
Let him decide—and oh ! my dear, dear friend, 
how maty women would have shrunk from 
me as something evil; but Elsie,"’ she added, 
with burning checks, ‘‘ I have nothing but my 
love to be thed of yet, believe me !” 

‘© I do believe you,” said the other warmly. 

“ And now come and introduce me to Sir 
Roland,” and she led the weaker-minded girl 
just as she desired. : 

The Baronet looked very much astonished 
to see little Rose in such good company, and 
more 80, when Elsié having whispered to her 
husband, he drew the girl's hand through bis 
arm, and walked her mee 

“ Sir Roland !”’ said Elsie, lifting her trae 
grey eyed fearlessly t6 his face, “I have come 
to ask you a favour.” 

«“ The man who could refase you any request 
mast surely bea chutl ! ” he answered, politely, 
looking with admiration upon the besutifal, 
refined face before him. uh 

“T am glad you think that!” she said, wit 
her frank smile; “for lama dear cer 
of your friend Rose Hilhouse, atid it is on 
her I warit to speak to you. I am &ftaid 
has suffered much !” , 
“You ate right!” he answered, with feel- 
ing. “She has béen shatnefally and cruelly 
treated; but I was forgetting that Captain 
Hilhowse is the Rector'’s son!” on 

“ Don't take that into consideration!” : 
said, hastily. “Both Cecil and I —— 
his conduct in unmeasured words. We e 
both truly fond of dear little Rose, and te 
favour I ask is, that you will let her ome ® 
stay with nie for the present!” 

Sir Roland losked somewhat confused. | at 
“Mts, Hithousé,” he said, slowly ; As 
rather an awkward subject for me to en 





upon with you, but it is only right to tell you 
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— . 
hat I have constituted myself Rose's protec- 
or.” . 

“ ou!” she answered, simply. 
, my v nz gure you love her with a love 

‘res her good and her happiness, 

Let her come to me, 
: » ghe pleaded; “and I promise 
- you shall never regret it. You shall see 
; you choose, write to her when you 
n003e. AS& gentleman, and a man of hononr, 
T will trast her to you as though she were my 
pwn sister 5 but, remember, that. if once her 
ood name is lost she may live it down, but 
she can never get it backagain!” 

He was visibly noticeably agitated. 

«Would Rose consent to leave me ?” he 


< will consent to whatever you wish!” 
answered Elsie, earnestly. ‘She loves you 
with all her heart !”” 

Sir Roland gnawed the end of his long, dark 

moustache. 
“Mrs, Hilhouse, you are ® good woman! ” 
be said, in a low, hurried voice. “I will trast 
my darling to you. I will take you at your 
word it Hilhouse does not disapprove !”’ 

“He never disapproves of my arrangements, 
whatever they may be!” she cried, merrily, 
gladness dancing in her eyes that she had con- 
quered the odds against her. 

“J must tell you one thing more!” he con- 
tinued, earnestly. ‘* Rose is one of the most 

nre-minded, innocent girls Lever met. You. 
need not shrink from her in any way!” 

“Tam sure of it, and you are going to unite 
with Cecil and me to keep her so! Is that a 
compact, Sir Roland ?”’ 

“Tg is!” he returned, gravely. ‘“ I will not 
again tempt my darling to do wrong. Take 
care of her for me, Mrs. Hilhouse, and I will 
bless yoa so long as I live!” 

. 7 — a * 

The policeman who witnessed the flight of 
someone trom the Rectory tried the gate, and 
pulled the bell, but it rang into the kitchen, 


and nobody heard it. 
Hewatched in the vicinity until he went off 
his beat, and set his successor to too, 


but there was nothing more to be seen. At 
eight o'clock the next morning the first con- 
stable was at the Rectory, again desiring to 
see Mr. Hilhouse. 

He took alarm immediately, and not without 
reason, going himself up to his wife’s room. 
The door yielded at once, and he diecovered 
that the bed had not been slept in, and that 
Rose was gone; and u the table was Sir 
Roland’s note, for Rose had left it there in her 
haste, having no thought that she was not 
coming back to the old home where she had 
suffered 80 much. 

The Rector was hit hard at last! He moved 
about like a man in a dream, and desired that 
the police would epare neither time nor trouble 
in finding ont the route the fugitives had taken ; 
and by the evening they had discovered the 
station from which they had started, and that 
= laggage was directed to ‘‘ The Ship Hotel, 

ver.” 

All that morning Mr. Hilhouse had sat with 
locked door in his study, with a strange, glassy 
look in his cold, grey eyes. He had refused 
admittance to everybody except the police, 
and would partake of no food. Vengeance 
waa the one prominent feeling in his mind. 

He tried to make a will, but his writing was 
blurred and indistinct. He had made one 
at the time of his marriage, and he now tore 
it in pieces, and placed them in his pocket to 
thow his wife when he found her. 

Upon learning her supposed destination, he 
drove at once to the station to meet the even- 
ing train to London; then travelled on by the 
night one to Dover, still fasting. There he 
made every inquiry, but without success ; 
until he felt certain that Rose and Sir Roland 
ped ee somewhere else, and he set off again, 
th ¢ and exhausted, for London. And when 

e express arrived at its destination, it was 
noticed that one passenger did not alight. 


died ! 


in the pa 
blanched 


upon hi 


came his 
affairs. 


She d 


was still 


bell, and 





The porters thought that he had fallen 
aéleep at firat, but when they entered the 


effect. 


carriage to arouse the sleeping parson, the 
staring eyes told their own tale. t 
The Reverend James Hilhouse had had a 
stroke, and, no help being at band, he had 


Elsie Hilhouse stambled upon the account 
r the following day, and with a this time they had some effect. 


the event wi 
is now free!” 

But Rose was too much horrified to profit 
by her freedom for some time. She felt that 
she had been the actual cause of her husband's | man with some contempt. 
death, and this painful thought sobered her. | making some mistake. There is no lady of 
The destroyed will was found upon the | that name here.” 

Rector’s perzon, and the disjointed fragments 
of the new one he would have formed were in 
his study ; but the one which had to be acted 
ad been made many years since, in the 
days of the first Mrs. Hilhouse; and Cecil 
was therein left his sole executor, and it be- 


This will had been made before any of them 
had chosen to think for themselves, and had 
got into disgrace ;. and Marion and Nellie, 
and he had all three their jast portions of the 


property. 

Marion divided her share into three parts. 
One she gave to Cecil; the second to her 
sister ; and the third to the Sisterhood, where 
she had elected to remain the rect of her days. 
And upon looking into Rose’s affairs it 
was found that Mr. Hilhouse was receiving & 
very liberal allowance every year for her 
maintenance; and that at the age of twenty- 
one she would inherit a very large fortune! 
ecided to accompany Captain and 
Mrs. Hilhouse to Gibraltar, and many were 
the chances she had there of marrying well, 
Bat she remained staunch to the man she 
loved ; though in obedience to her mother’s 
will, she declined to marry anyone until she 
was of age. Then she became the wife of Sir 
Roland Frere, and never through the years 
which followed did she regret her choice. 


SrepHen Brooks had not long to wait before 
he saw Lady Lester come out of the house and 
drive away,accompanied by Sir Horace himself 
Now, Stephen's plan was not to lose sight of 
the Baronet, so he ran after the hansom ; and 
when he reached the road looked about in the 
hope of seeing a cab of some kind in which 
he could follow. Alas! the hope was in vain ; 
no vehicle of any sort was in sight, and the 
hansom was being driven rapidly down the 
hill, so rapidly that an accident seemed a by 
no means improbable sequence. 

To attempt to follow on foot would have 
been madness, so Stephen retraced his steps 
remembering that Lady Lilith Lyndhurst 


impossible she might be able to render him 
very considerable assistance in his search for 
Letty—an assistance which he felt sure she 
would give if it was in her power to do so. 

He debated whether he should seek her at 
once. The hour was late, and his appearance 
there would seem very strange; still, the case 
was urgent, and Lilith would certainly par- 
don his intrusion. Yes. he would ring at the 


man, and with 


almost tantamount to its 
He pulled the hanging bell-handle, | tioner, of course, knew 


i 


and a loud peal echoed and re-echoed through 


he house. There was noanswer to it, and he 


rang again, sti!! with the same result. 


“ Strange!" he muttered. “ It seems as 


f no one waa in the house.” 
Once more he sent the echoes flying, and 
Footsteps 


lace, rose and carried the news to} were heard approaching, and the door was 


her husband, and broke it to him gently ; for| finally opened by the coac 
however stern and hard the dead man had | driven Lilith and Sir Horace from Paddington 
been, he was neverthelees his father. 

“ Poor old fellow !”” said Cecil, with feeling. 


duty to look into the state of his 


[THE END.] 





LADY LILITH. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 





in thechonse, and that it was not 


boldly demand to see her. 


He was by no means an undecided young 
him to make a resolution was 
being carried into hia telling such deliberate lies ; 


hman who had 


He held the door open just sufficiently to 


enable him to see the face of his visitor, then 
‘‘ Well, Elsie, death is a great leveller, and my | inquired in an aggrieved tone what his busi- 
dear mother loved him. I cannot help being | ness was. 

horribly shocked—although I can but see that} ‘“ My business is with Lady Lilith Lynd- 


ill bring peace in time. Poor Rose | burst,” answered 
“Take my name to her—Stephen Brooks+ 


and ask her to Jet me see her.” 


the young engineer, sturdily. 


“Lady Lilith Lyndhurst!" repeated the 
‘You must be 


“ But I saw her enter.” 

“Tell that to the marines! You have been 
drinking, young man, and if you don't just 
make yourself scarce I shall call a policeman, 
and you'll have the chance of a night's lodging 
free of expense ! ” 

“You needn't try and threaten me, or 
hnmbng me, either !” said Stephen, withont 
losing hia temper. “I tell you the lady is 
here, and I insist on seeing her.” 

‘And I tell you she isn't, and the sooner 
you are off the better for you.” 

As he spoke he attempted to slam the door, 
but Stephen was too quick for him, and put 
his foot inside, so as to prevent its closing. 
The coachman, with an angry oath, en- 
deavoured to push the young engineer away 
by main force, but he had miscalculated his 
man; and it soon became evident that in a 
trial of strength between the two, the advan- 
tage won'd certainly be on the side of Stephen. 


|The coachman recognized this, and changed 


his attitode. 

Look here, young man, I don’t want to 
make things disagreeable for you, especiall 
as someone seems to have told you a cock mn 
bull story that has got no truth in it, but if 
you go on like this I shall have to sound my 
whistle ’—he indicated where it hung—" and 
then we shall have a couple of policemen on 
the ecene in no time.” 

“ The presence of the policemen might turn 
out to be more disagreeable to you than to 
me,’’ returned Brooks, drily. “ Whistle for 
them as econ as you like—my character will 
bear investigation.” 

Evidently the coachman was in a dilemma. 
He looked from Stephen to the -vhistle, and 
then back again indecisively. As Brooks had 
surmised, he had no desire to summon a con- 
stable. 

“ Leave off this foolery, will you 2?” he ex- 
claimed, angrily. ‘ Tell me in plain English 
what you want?” 

[have told you already. I want to see 
Lady Lilith Lyndhuret.” 

“ And I tell you there is no such person in 
the house.” 

«At all events, you will admit there is a 
lady here?” 

“J will admit nothing of the sort, because 
it ian't true. The only female in the house is 
my wife, and she is as deaf as a post—so deaf 
that she did not hear your two first ringe at 
the bell.” 

“Bat you heard them, evidently?” said 
Stephen, shrewdly, taking advantage of the 
admission ; ‘‘and a3 you heard them, why did 
you not answer before?” 

« Because I was in the stables—that’s good 
enovgh reason, isn’t it?” 

Stephen did not answer, but pulled out a 
sovereign and held it up. Strange doubts and 
suspicions, which had floated vaguely in his 
mind, were strengthened by the man’s dugli- 


city. 
if things had been all square and above 


board, there would have been no necessity for 
and his ques- 


them to be lies, as he 
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va quite convinced of Lady Lilith’s presence 
uere, 

‘* You see this?" he said, indicating the 
old piece. ‘It shall be yours if you will take 
ay message to the lady.” 

The other broke into a contemptuous laugh, 

‘* Not for that, or ten such!” he exclaimed, 
'erisively. ‘ It’s no good attempting to bribe 
me ” 

“‘ Because someone has done it beforehand, 

suppose ?’’ commented Stephen, whose foot 
vas still inside the passage. 

He paused. a moment, half a dozen possibi- 
lities flashing rapidly through his brain. His 
saspicions of treachery were strengthened, 
.udi he felt he could not leave the house until 
iaey were laid at rest. 

Still, there were many pros and cons to be 
weighed before he finally decided on forcing 
is Way inside, for an Englishman's house is 
-upposed to be his castle, and Stephen was 
juite aware of the risk he ran in invading its 
sanctity. 

Well, he would run that risk. He had in- 
jared Colin Lyndhurst, and if he could be of 
service to his wife, it would be a sort of repa- 
cation for the injury he had already inflicted 
vn the husband ! 

One vigorous push, and his purpose was 
effected. The coachman fell back, and Stephen 
stood in the dimly-lighted hall. 

* Now,” he said, quietly, as he shut the 
door, ‘‘ I don’t wish to hurt you, and if you 
force me to do it, the consequences will rest on 
vour own head. Iam stronger than you, as 
-ou have already seen, and J intend to see Lady 
Lilith /_ Will you show me where she is?” 

* No,” was the sulky answer. “If you 
vant her you mast find her yourself ; but you'li 
suffer for this, young man!” 

‘*All right,” said Stephen, indifferently, 
snd then he stood in the middle of the hall, 
listening and looking round. 

The lamp was still burning in the room 
where Sir Horace had taken Lady Lester, but 

he apartment was evidently empty, and 

lence reigned through the whole house, 
scroken Only by a faint sound of tapping—far 
ff and indistinct. But that Stephen's ears 
had been trained to an abnormal sharpness 
he would not have been able to distinguish it 

—28 it was, it puzzled him, 

He opened the doors of all the rooms on the 
,round-floor and peeped in—no one was there ; 

hen he went upstairs, becoming more assured 

ach moment of the wisdem of the course he 
bad adopted. 


The first corridor was lighted by hanging 


‘wmps, but it was silent, and apparently 
v3 deserted as the rest of the house. But the 
rapping grew more distinct, and Stephen 
foilowed the direction of the sound until he 
reached &® room at the extreme end of the 
uassage, from whence it evidently proceeded. 

At this door he knocked, and immediately 
the tapping ceased, and a voice said, quickly, — 

** Who is there?” 

‘It is I—Stephen Brooks,” he returned, 
recognizing the voice of Lady Lilith; and he 
neard a glad cry, as if the mention of his 
name had brought with it an assurance that 
delighted her. “I want to speak to you—on 
important business.’’ 

‘* Break open the door then !’’ she exclaimed, 
eagerly; ‘it is locked from the outside, and 

he key is gone. Break it open—break it open !’” 

Her voice quivered with hope and excite- 
nent, and Stephen, beginning to guess dimly 

vows had really happened needed no second 
»idding. He flang himself with all his force 
xainst the door; but it was of strong oak, and 
resisted his efforts. Again and again he 
repeated them, and at last the lock itself gave 
vay, the door burst open, and he and Lady 
Lilith stood face to face. 

“Oh!” she cried, in a voice of great joy, 
‘‘ you have saved me—yonu have come to rescue 
me. Thank Heaven ! thank Heaven!” 

She clang to his arm, trembling violently, 
and only keeping back, by a tremeudous effort, 
the hysterical sobs that rose to her lips. 
Stephen wag moved to the very depths of his 





being by the trust in her voice, the confidence 
with which she clung to him. For the moment 
she had forgotten his crime against her 
husband, and only knew that instinct told 
her she might put implicit faith in him. 

“ Do you mean you were a prisoner here, 
Lady Lilith?” he asked, his hands involun- 
tarily clenching themselves. 

“Yes, yes; but I cannot tell you anything 
until we get out of thishouse. Take me away 
—now—at once! Sir Horace may come back 
at any moment.” 

She hurried him along the passage, and he 
obeyed the impetus thus given. The coach- 
man had disappeared—he had no desire to try 
his strength against Stephen's, and doubtless 
thought discretion the better part of valour. 
It was lucky for him that he showed such 
wisdom, for the young engineer's blood was 
boiling with indignation, and it would have 
fared badly with anyone who had stood in his 
way just then. 

Lilith had hastily snatched up her bonnet 
and mantle, but she did not pause to put them 
on until she found herself in the open air. 
Then, still clinging to Stephen’s arm, she 
hurried down the hill, and told him how she 
had been deceived by the false telegram, and 
Sir Horace’s story. 

‘* We will settle our scores, sometime, Sir 
Horace and I!” muttered Stephen, vindic- 
tively, as she concluded. 

Then the question presented itself—what 
had she better do? It was toolate to return 
to Heatholiff, being, indeed, close on twelve 
o'clock. 

Lilith's firat idea was that she would go to 
her aunt's; but when Stephen told her of 
Lady Lester's visit to the Highgate house, 
and the fact of her driving off with Sir Horace, 
the young wife changed her mind. She did 
not trust her aunt, and she felt too utterly 


. unhinged by recent events to run the risk of 


encountering Sir Horace—as would not im- 
probably be the case if she went to Grosvenor- 
square. Her companion suddenly proposed a 
solution of her difficulty. 

‘I have a friend—an engineer like myself— 
living in a house jast off the Kentish Town. 
road,’’ he said. ‘‘Heisa married man, and 
his wife is one of the kindest little women in 
creation. I am sure they would be honoured 
to give you a bed, if you would not mind 
putting up with poor accommodation. One 
thing I can assure you of—the house is as clean 
as @ palace, and you will be well attended to.” 

“TI will go there. It will be much better 
than ie an hotel. What are you geing 
to do?” 

‘*Oh, I can get a bed at any public house.” 

** You will not go far away ?” she exclaimed, | 
in a sudden access of alarm, for her nerves 
were 80 strained by recent events that she 
mistrusted her own strength. 

“No, my lady,” he answered, with a re- 
assuring smile, ‘I will not go far away, and 
first thing in the morning I will come round 
and take you to Paddington, and see you 
safely home.” 

**Youhave not yet told me what brought 
you to my rescue in so providential a manner,” 
observed Lilith, after a pause; and as they 
walked down the dark, and almost deserted 
read, he told her of the discovery he had made 
concerning Letty. 

She stopped, withdrew her arm from his, 
and faced him. The light of one of the lamps 
fell on her face showing its expression, and 
Stephen was almost startled by it. 

‘' You mean my husband is innocent ?”’ 

‘‘Innocent as I am myself,’’ returned the 
young man, impressively; and Lilith, heedless 
of the interpretation that might be put on her 
action—forgetful of Stephen's presence, and 
the fact that she was in a public road—fell on 
her knees, and, burying her face in her hands, 
was silent for the space of five minutes. 

Stephen reverently lifted his hat, for in- 
stinctively he felt that the prayer of a deep, 
most fervent thanksgiving was going up from 
her heart to her Maker's t e on high. 

(To be continued.) 
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Wuen grief shall on our pathway press 
To crowd its joys aside, 

And disappointment’s sore distress 
Rolls o’er us like a tide, 

Within the heart that braves it all 
Hope shines with steady rays, 

And bids us trust, whate’er befall, 
The dawn of brighter days. 


Then shall we see the golden light 
That comes with peace and love; 

That puts all threat’ning clouds to flight 
And clears the skies above. 

What then the trials of the past, 
Since Heav’n to us repays 

All pleasures lost in theee the last 
And purer, fairer days ! 


Yes, hope will pierce the thickest gloom 
To find the sunny skies ; 

Will see through mists the earth in bloom 
With all the joys we prize; 

And though the present’s dim with tears, 
’T will light our darkest ways, 

Till from our night the dawn appears 
Of fairer, sweeter day ! nae 








THE MYSTERIES OF FERNLEA. 
—0:— 
PROLOGUE. 


Famity quarrels are bad things, as most 
people admit openly, and all confess in their 
secret hearts. And yet, such is human nature, 
thereare very few of us who can reach maturity 
without having been concerned, directly or 
indirectly, personally or through our parents, 
with one of those harassing, peace-destroying 
matters, known as family jars. Still we will 
hope, for the sake of humanity at large, not 
many of us have been mixed up with such 
bitter implacable disagreement ae that 
known all round about Blankshire as the 
Daventry feud. 

The origin of it was so very long ago that 
no one, save the family themselves, distinctly 
knew the cause. It was supposed that years 
before the days of good King George IIL, or 
thereabouts, two brothers Daventry had loved 
the same girl, who preferred the younger. 
The elder forthwith plunged into the wildest 
excesses of dissipation, and went so far on the 
downward course that his father (the entail 
had been cut off in a previous generation) 
actually disinherited him, and the fortun- 
ate Bevis and his pretty wife found om 
selves in due time master and mistress 0 
Fernlea. : 

They had enjoyed their honours perhaps 
five years, when, one bitter winter's night, 
supplicant appeared at their door. hate 
ragged, footsore, hungry, was the man who 
had once been heir of all, who had wooed = 
Daventry in her early girlhood with passion® 
affection. 

It was a terrible scene, the servants reported. 
Prosperity had not improved Bevis Daventry 
he was an unpopular man, hard to his sf 
vants and inferiors, austere to his — 
and fariously jealous: f his wife. He re oo 
all assistance to his brother — the peor 
whom, had things gone in their natural co - 
would have been the true owner of = ‘ 
When his wife knelt at his feet, and implore 
his compassion for the wanderer he rere aa 
her with an oath. Then, amid the tum oy 
the scene, a voice arose and cursed the 4 
hearted Bevis as he stood. An aged crone, ae 
had been nurse in the Daventry family vo 
years defied him to his face. Hover she Orr; 
should child cf his rule in peace at Fernles: 
never should prosperity or domestic happine’ 
return to the place until the | be biss- 
the rightfal hetr came back to it, and 
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st should live to rue that night’s work | at Fernlea as long as it suited them without] Daventry. She had a son of eight cf her first 
E ‘sh ornel FemorZe. _ | consulting his pleasure. marriage, and a tiny girl, Joan's step-siater, 
wir Daventry ordered the woman out of his The Squire found this out ; but of one thing | whom the widow considered should by rights 
ve. She went without demur, and a | he was resolved—Guy should not be permitted | be the Squire's coheiress. 
how oor came later that she had joined her | to win all the cottagers’ and tenants’ hearts} These children were the difficulty to Mr. 
rom while his own son remained « stranger to| Daventry. If he left the girl Joan's heir-at- 


to those of the outcast heir, and had 
him to London. From the late Mr. 
will she enjoyed a very handsome 
that she was quite independent of 


fortunes 
followed : 
Daventry’s 
annuity, 80 
ae words she had spoken, the bitter 
curse pronounced by her against Bevis Daven- 
try, lingered in people's minds. ‘The events of 
the next few weeks seemed so marvellously to 
folfil a part of her prophecy that people 
attached more credence to the rest than — 
might have done, and Mr. Daventry hi 4 
it was ramoured, was ill at ease. 

Well might he be. His gentle wife never 
got over the terrible shock of that winter’s 
night. Three days later she and her expected 
baby died together. It was a fearful blow for 
Bevis. With all his faults he had loved her 
dearly, and could ill afford to lose her. She 
left bim eight children, but a strange infec- 
tious fever which had been raging in the 
village attacked§Fernlea, and devastated the 
nursery, Within a month of Duke Daventry’s 
visit to his birthplace the grand old mansion 
was} shut up and deserted; while Bevis, a 
heart-broken widower, was wandering with 
his two remaining children in the South of 
France to see what change of air and scene 
would do towards softening the blow of his 
terrible bereavement, and ne him to forget 
those newly-made graves in Fernlea church- 


ard. 
Blankshire mourned sincerely for Mrs. 
Daventry, who had been a general favourite. 
They marvelled what had become of the 
acapegrace elder brother, and whether the old 
nurse heard how terribly soon the curse she 
had invoked had fallen. 

Then, as years rolled on, they grew used to 
seeing Fernlea shut up, and ceased to marvel 
why the owners lingered so long in foreign 
parts, They might indeed almost have for- 
gotten the Daventrys entirely, but that 
twelve years after the tragedy a very pretty 
delicate-looking woman in widow's mourning 
came to the village, and took a pleasantly- 
situated house standing in its own grounds, 
and close to Fernlea Hall itself. Everyone 
was curious as to the newcomer, and when it 
transpired she was Marmaduke Daventry’s 
widow, and |her bright-eyed boy his only son, 
excitement ran high. 

Mra. Daventry responded freely to her 
neighbours’ advances. She had been an 
Australian heiress, and r Duke came out 
to Sydney to seek his fortune, helped there, no 
doubt, by old nurse Kezia’s money. 

The old dame was his housekeeper and fac- 
totum, and after his marriage she still lived 
with him, petting his bride, and helping to 
spoil his son. Mrs. Daventry confessed she 
had not the slightest desire to make acquain- 
tance with her brother-in-law ; she had suffi- 
cient money to make her boy a rich man, and 
buy him an estate of his own. Bat_it was her 
husband’s dying wish Guy should be made 
familiar with his native land, and see the 
home of his ancestors; so she bad taken the 
bel te a for — ‘+. and she did not 

eve it was in Bevis Dav *s power to 
expel her, rant Peat 

Nor was it, Mr. Daventry returned home 
Post-haste on the news reaching him. He 
called on the owner of the White House, and 
rae demanded, then urged, as a personal 

vour, that ‘that woman,” as he called the 
widow, should have notice to quit; but he 
might as well have knocked his head against a 
stone wall, 

Lawyer Grant thought himself very lucky 
bs get such a tenant. Greden Mrs. Vicente 
bad taken a three years’ lease, and it was not 
in his power to get rid of her, even had he 
— it, 

_5evis was furious, but his fary did not avail 
him, Rose Daventry and her top would stay 





them. So an army of decorators and up- 
holsterers were turned into the Hall; and 
when their labours were ended, the heir of 
Fernlea and his sister appeared upon the 
scene, 

The girl was beautiful as a poet’s dream, 
and had all her dead mother’s sweetness, but 
her interest in Fernlea could only be a passing 
one. She was already engaged to an Italian 
nobleman, and her wedding-day would be with 
the June roses. 

Fétes and entertainments were the order of 
the day. The whole neighbourhood—with 
two exceptions—enjoyed the Squire’s lavish 
hospitality, Bevis was making a bold bid 
for popularity, and he made it lavishly. 

He never mentioned Mrs, Daventry or her 
s0n ; he behaved as though he didn’s know of 
their existence. He really seemed to look on 
his own son and daughter as the last of his 
family. 

There was something almost comical in the 
aspect of society at Fernlea just then—many 
people who liked and admired Mrs. Daventry, 
yet did not feel free to quarrel with the Squire, 
so a kind of Box and Cox plan ensued. 

Everyone invited Rose when they felt sure 
her brother in-law was safe elsewhere, and 
they were wary enough never to mention at 
Fernlea Hall their intimacy with the White 
House, 

Bat the Squire did not linger many months 
in his native land. Very soon after his 
daughter’s marriage he went to visit her in 
Italy. But it seemed he was not to be left 
long in peace. A second portion of the old 
nurse’s curse seemed about to be falfilled. 

Young William Daventry had been left at 
the Hall as his father’s representative, but the 
reports which reached Bevis soon convinced 
him Will’s rule was not one of either peace 
or honour. 

Rushing home he threatened the young 
scapegrace with unheard-of penalties if he did 
not turn over a new leaf; and, believing re- 
formation and matrimony went hand-in-hand, 
he forthwith chose him a wife with the bluest 
of blood and most irreproachable education. 

Bat prosperity did not attend this union. 
For years the pair led a life as much apart as 
they could without coming to a positive separa- 
tion, and there were no children till just as 
the Squire’s hopes were dying out. Seven 
years after the wedding came a little daughter, 
who cost her mother’s life. 

This grandchild became Squire Daventry’s 
one thought and one idea. 

His son speedily married again, this time to 
please himself; but he did not survive his 
second marriage more than two years, and his 
death left Bevis Daventry dangerously ill and 
strangely perplexed as to how to dispose of 
his inheritance. 

His nataral heiress, and, indeed, the only 
creature for whose future he felt anxious, was 
his grandchild Joan. 

She was three years old when her father 
died, and her home had always been with the 
Squire. He meant to leave her Fernlea and 
its broad acres—there was no question about 
that ; but the point which troubled him was 
under what guardianship could he place her ? 

The “ family feud” made it impossible he 
could leave her to his sister-in-law; indeed, 
Mrs, Daventry had disappeared so completely 
when she left the White House that it would 
have been difficult for her beat friend to dis- 
cover her whereabouts. 

The Squire ‘had lived too roving a life 
to have many intimates. His daaghter and 
her husband were both dead. There really 
seemed no one to bequeath Joan to but her 
stepmother, Lady Julia Daventry. 

gainst this step there were two reasons, 
and these reasons were children. Lady Julia 
had been a widow when she married William 





law, what should hinder the stepmother (he 
was & very suspicions man) removing Joan 
bodily to make way for her own child! If he 
tied up the money on Joan, and left no chance 
of anything coming to the little half-sister, 
the widow had yet another resource — she 
might compel Jcan to marry her own son. The 
lad was five years ber senior. Penniless and of 
good birth it would be a very pretty thing 
for him to hecome king consort of Fernlea 
with its fifty thousand # year. Poor Squire 
Daventry thought and thought until he 
grew nearly frantic, the memory of the old 
nurse's curse not sweetening his task. His 
ownidea was to protect Joan from all the 
world, and this one idea resulted in a will 
about as extraordinary as any ever signed by 
mortal man. 

He left his whole property, his real estate 
of Fernlea, the funded property, and fifty 
thousand a-year to his beloved grandchild 
Joan, on the condition that she reached her 
twenty-first birthday, well and strong, and 
free from any matrimonial engagement; and 
a sum of five thousand pounds was to be put 
away yearly by the guardians to the estate, 
and allowed to accumulate until the heiress 
came of age, when—always on the conditions 
mentioned before—it was to be paid over to 
Lady Julia in gratitude for her care and 
kindneas. 

This seemed to the old man @ masterly 
stroke. Ninety thousand pounds, without tuis- 
ing of interest and compound interest, was 
surely a heavy bribe to induce the stepmother 
to take care of her ward! On the other hand, 
in the event of Joan's death before she came 
of age, everything would pass to Guy Daventry 
and his heirs. If she lived to attain her 
majority, but reached either married or 
shackled by an engagement, she received only 
the exact amount of her /iancé’s income, the 
rest accummulating for her children when 
they came of age. 

And no present awaited Lady Julia. The 
old Squire had striven his best to protect the 
little girl who was so dear to him, alike from 
fortune-hunters and neglect. A most liberal 
sum was allowed the Lady Jalia to form an 
establishment worthy of the heiress, and a 
heavy bribe—ninety thousand pounds—would 
surely make hercareful:of the child! Under 
no circumstances could John Howard and 
Natalie Daventry benefit by Joan’s death, 
therefore surely it was to their mother’s inte- 
rest to keep her alive. 

‘* What a remarkable will !” 

It was Lady Julia who delivered herself of 
this statement as soon as the Jawyer had 
finished reading her father-in-law's testa- 
ment. 

“‘ Could the old man be out of his mind ?" 
“* Not the least in the world!” 

‘‘He was never a very amiable creature; 
but could spite further go?” d 

‘‘ I don’t see anything spiteful about it, Lady 
Julia!” 

Lady Julia sighed, ’ 

“ You are aman! If you had had anything 
to do with children you must have known the 
many ills that beset a child’s life. Why 
should Natalie and I ba penniless if Joan 
Daventry does not live to be twenty-one? 
I'd shut her up ina glass cage if I conld, or 
engage a resident phyeician (I think I shall do 
that), but I can’t insure her being alive.” 

** No one can do that !"” 

‘‘ Don’t moralize? ” said Lady Julia, sharply, 
‘* T call it a monstrous will.” 

‘‘Mr. Daventry leaves you two thouesna 
a-year for cighteen years,” said Mr. Gray, 
deprecatingly. ‘Surely itis sufficient to re 


pay you for the care of one child?” 

“It is most liberal. Jf Joan lives I have 
no fault to find; bat jast supposing ehe 
' dies six months’ hence, Natalie and Jeck wil! 
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be penniless, and I shall have just five hun- 
dred a-yesr for all of us.” ‘ 

“ Bat, perhaps, she won't die, Lady Julia !” 

‘‘ She won’t if I can keep her alive!” de- 
clared the widow, resolutely. ‘I declare I'll 
go in for studying books on the resarivug and 
management of children at once; and as to 
marrying she shalln’t even see a man under 
seventy when she grows up. I arsare you, 
Mr. Gray, I mean to have that ninety thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“ And you will be kind to her ? ” 

‘‘T am not a fiend,” she said, irritably. “I 
can’tsay I am fond of children—except my 
own—but will honestly do my best for Joan, 
not that it« .j)be of the slightest use,” she 
said, dejectedly. 

“ Why not?” 

“Don't you know plants too carefully 
watched never flourish? Well, just the same, 
children on whose lives so mach depends 
rarely live!” 

‘‘T should like to see her. You see, Lady 
Julia, 1 am one of the trustees to her fortune, 
and I should like to make acquaintance with 
my ward.” 

But the sight was not a satisfactory one. 
Mr. Gray had seen plenty of children in his 
life, rich and poor, healthy and sickly, but 
never had he set eyes on one quite so wizened 
and prematurely old-looking as this little 
heiress of untold wealth. 

She was three years old, and was small 
enough for half that age—a puny delicate- 
looking creature, with eyes that seemed too 
big for her face, and the face itself like a little 
old woman’s. 

The Daventrys had been noted for their 
beauty, but not one trace of comeliness could 
he perceive about Joan. She had a sad, pre- 
cociously wise look, and stared at him with 
her great mournful eyes until she made him 
uncomfoi table. 

‘A most extraordinary child!’ he volun. 
teered, when she had left them. ‘I suppose 
she takes after her mother?” 

“Oh, no! Lucy Daventry was fair! This 
child is dark enough for a negro. All the 
Daventrys are dark—my Natalie is. Perhaps 
you would like to see her, Mr. Gray, though 
she is not an heiress !”’ 

What could he do but agree? 

“She is two years younger than Joan, I 
think!” he observed, as they waited. 

“One year and nine months. Natty was 
two yesterday. Ah! here she comes!” 

Mr. Gray started. Never had he seen such 
@ contrast as the little half-sisters. Both had 
fine dark eyes, and soft dark hair, but they 
had nothing else in common. Natalie was a 
picture of childish beauty. Artists would 
have loved to paint her as a miniature gipsy. 
She was plump and big for her age, hid a 
regular mignon face, the most roguich smile, 
and a little voice that refused persistently to 
be still ; - short, she was a charming child, 
and the lawyer understood the adoring affeo- 
tion with which her mother regarded her. 

‘I congratulate you, Lady Julia. Sheis a 
regular Daventry. You will be proud of her 
some day.”’ 

The mother sighed. 

‘‘T am prond of her now! Oh, I know what 
you mean! §he will bea beanty ; but I’m not 
sure that’s an advantage to a portionless girl ; 
and you know if anything happens to her 
sister Natty’s face must be her fortune !”’ 

“It seems hard!” said Mr. Gray, warmly, 
for he had been strack by the pretty child. 
“They are both equally related to Squire 
Daventry. He might have left them equa!s !"’ 

Lady Julia shook her head. 

“They say we never should speak against 
the dead, but I have no opinion of my late 
father-in-law; but’ for his machinations I 
should have been William’s wife, instead of 
that insipid Lucy! She was an heiress, 
though her father was merely a baron; and so 
she was a better match than penniless me, 
though I might be an Earl’s daughter, and a 
lady in my own sight!” 

Mr. Gray looked up quickly. 








‘Then you have known the family for years, 
Lady Jalia?”’ 

‘Oh, dear yes! I knew them before the 
Countess’s marriage. I was very fond of her!" 

e oo did you ever meet the other Daven. 
trys?” 

‘*Never! William detested them! I sup- 
pose it will be a good thing for the son if poor 
little Joan dies?” 

‘If he is alive!” 

‘* He’s sure to be! How old is he?” 

“ About eighteen or twenty! I have never 
heard of them since they left the White House, 
but his mother’s property was so considerable 
he need not count on his uncle’s. I always 
liked the lad!” 

Lady Julia shook her head, 

* Don’t talk of him! I daresuy he and his 
mother will read the Squire’s will, and set 
plenty of spies »bout us to try and turn things 
to account!” 

“Mrs. Daventry and her son would be in- 
capable of such a thing!” said the lawyer, 
frankly. ‘“ Besides, how could they profit by 
it?” 

‘I don’t mean now! When Joan is older 
they might introduce someone very charming 
to her, and so make her forfeit her inherit- 
ance by being engaged when she comes of 
age!” 

ee You have not understood the will aright, 
Lady Jalia! There is only one contingency 
by which Guy Daventry could profit. If your 
step child dies a minor he must be her heir, 
otherwise he takes nothing! ”’ 

“Well! eaid Lady Julia, sharply; ‘“I 
ehall take care to give these ple a wide 
birth if we come acrossthem! I don’t believe 
in Anstralians!"’ 

‘* You might heal the family feud!” 

“How?” 

“Gay Daventry will be a rich man. Pray 
how would yon like him for a son-in-law?” 

Lady Julia langhed heartily. 

“As Natty is only two I need not begin 
match-making for her yet. I shouldn’t have 
suspected you of such frivolous thoughts, 
Mr. Gray.”’ 

The old lawyer sighed. 

‘*You see, my lady,” he said, simply, “I 
remember the time when Fernlea was the 
happiest home in all the county; but for the 


|-unlacky freak which made the two brothers 
| love the same lady, it might have stayed so. 


And I—I wes at Fernlea when Mr. Marma- 
duke was turned from the doors. I heard the 
curse spoken. I was but young then, and I 
shall néver forget the impression the scene 
made on me. Theold nurse was an Irish. 


| woman, and she spokes the curse with such 


awful earnestness that it seemed to freeze the 
very marrow in my bones.” 

‘And you actually believe it? Believe in 
an ‘old wife’ fable, and you a lawyer?” 

‘*T am not generally thought too credulous, 
but, you see, I heard this curse spoken, and— 
I have lived to see part of it falfilled. Mr. 
Daventry had seven children at that time, and 
was likely enough to have seven more. It 
seemed impossible that no child of his should 
live to rale at Fernlea.” 

‘* Bat his grandchildren are exempt !” 

* Are they! The curse goes on that peace 
and hononr, gladness and prosperity, can only 
return to Fernlea with the rule of Marma- 
duke’s children. I think your father-in-law 
must have had that ronning in his head when 
he left the estates to Guy Daventry in the 
event of little Joan's death.” 

** Joan is not going to die!” 

‘“ We hope not. In your place, Lady Julia, 
I should do my utmost to find out Guy Daven- 
try instead of shunning him.” 

She laughed at the bare idea. 

‘* Thank Heaven. Mr. Gray, Iam not super- 
stitious. I can enjoy life without troubling 
about an old madwoman’s curse spoken nearly 
twenty-five years ago. I shall take every 
possible care of Joan, and I have no doubt 
eighteen years bence I'shall have the happi- 
ness of bidding you to the festivities on her 
coming of age.” 


en, 
“At eighty-three?’’ repeated Mr, Gra 
with asmile. ‘I fear me I shall be y; 


to my rest before then. The Squire appoints 


my son my successor as Miss Daventry, 
trustee. Perhaps you will honour him with 
an invitation to the rejoicings a Speak of” 

“Iwill. Bat I hope you will be there ta. 
and Mr. Gray, you are quite sure you approy, 
as Joan's trustee, of my taking her abroag?" 

‘My dear lady,’’ said the old man, solemp} 
“take the little thing where you will, on) 
keep her away from Fernlea. If the curse jy 
to fall upon her, it will fall there.” 

‘* What nonsense!” : 

‘**T can’t help it,” said the old man, simply. 
“but I’m not good at forgetting. Ex : 
discarded heir who died in Australia, all th 
Daventrys for centuries have died at Fernlea,” 

“ Not my sister-in-law.” 

“In marrying Count Gabriel, the Young 
lady ceased to be a Daventry. Mrs. Daventry, 
her little children, your hueband, his firs 
wife, and now the Squire, all have breathe 
their last at Fernlea.” 

* Well, I will take the children away }. 
morrow,” decided Lady Julia; “ but I don} 
share in your fears, Mr. Gray. I never way 
superstitious; andas for believinginthe Daven. 
try curse, I shouldn’t do so evenif I had heard 
it ken. It was nothing in the world but 
the delirious rage of a half-mad Irishwoman!" 


CHAPTER I. 


Tr was late summer, eighteen years after, 
qoly, 1887, to be particular as to date, anda 
awyer sat busy in his own private room of 4 
set of spacioas chambers in the Temple, think. 
ing a little how strange it was that his good old 
father should have died only a year before the 
majority of his favourite client and ward, 
Joan Daventry of Fernkea ! ’ 

Old Mr. Gray had been dead just six 
months, and next January his son would have 
to give an account of his stewardship, and 
yield up to the beautiful heiress the title. 
deeds of her estate. He had never seen Joan 
Daventry. Lady Julia had resided chiefly 
abroad; and though on her brief visits t 
England she had always found time to call 
on Garden Court, her step-daughter had never 
accompanied her. 

Lady Julia was still a widow, and, as she 
did not scruple to inform her friends, a 
poor one. The allowance made for Joan 
grown more needfal to her year by year, and 
she was looking forward to the , 
present coming to her on that young lady's 
majority with deep anxiety. She had ful. 
filled her part of the compact admirably 
everyone confessed. She had devoted hersel! 
heart and soul to Joan’s interests and w' 
with the result that the frail peaky child had 
grown into a strong, healthy girl, with every 
promise of living to a good old age. 

Miss Daventry had not been presented. 
Lady Jalia declared, after her grandfather's 
extraordinary will; it was far better to keep 
her in seclusion. She was—according to 
guardian—a very sweet, amiable girl, and sure 
to make a good marriage. 

Mr. Gray, who had heard the whole story 
from his father, and caught jast a little 0 
that old gentleman’s faith in the Daventry 
curse, felt exceedingly curious as 0 oe 
heiress’s future. Would she, in six mon 
time, take quiet possession of Fernlea ? Wo 
she rule there in peace and honour, thus amy 
ing the old prophecy, or would some pare 
terious force interfere andfrestore the est 
to Dake Daventry’s descendants ? to 

Mr. Gray had been invited to g0 down ad 
Fernlea, and stay a week soon after ro 
Julia’s return, and he was actually fixing . 
date for his visit when we see him busy 
this July morning. ¥ 

It rth quite right that he should know = 
Daventry—quite right that he should exp 


\ 





‘to her a little of the vast wealth 80 nor ; 
‘pass into her hands. Besides, he W 
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d of hi 

‘ an, rather fond of visiting, so that 
soca poking forward to the trip with great 
jeasure, and had just finished his letter to 
Fady Julia when a card was brought him. 

«The Honourable Mrs. Yorke.’’ 

« Show her in, Smith, and see that we are 
not disturbed ! pe ; 

A stately-looking woman, not far from sixty, 
soon appear e shook hands with the 
lawyer wanmly, but aT | all men: 

«T amin great trouble, Mr. Gray 
said, ab lat, pl g_into the master and. 

hesitation. 


denly, aftex = “I have 

Dect in ing Gray saw 
e Ba = 

that mugh. He wad sell by —— 

that his client “lost’’ hee son. b 

death, gad then he.agid, cheerfully, — 


cal nna ovbe in Londons Madama 


of hi 
“Sate can ba really logs 
“T meen be Bas. What is the use 
capa & year if my only 
son Will Reb to live in luxury, but 
declares he mamat earn bis own living 


“ Beli me, ; ¥orke, most be 
would bales sen like yourg! 
The lady 


torte ae 
wealth, aud commended | te your 
Eg a 
Q' 3. 2 

and, by a sozaple whiel bin j, de- 


cides that, as he campes follow your. wis 
he has no right to youx. money!” 

“He said he would never take another 
shilling of it as long as he lived !”’ 

“He may be very glad to change his mind.” 

“ He may be starving! ”’ 

The lawyer shook his head emphatically. 

“He is the last man in the world to do that. 
He could earn his living in a dozen different 
ways. Of course, if you wish it I'll do my 
best to find him; but my advice to you is to 
let well alone 1" 

“T want him found!” 

Mr. Gray shook his head. 

“Tam at your orders, but let me ask you, is 
it fair to set a detective on your son’s footsteps 
as though he were a thief? At thirty-five a 
man has a right to choose his own life, and if 
Mr. Yorke prefers poverty to riches I think 
you should let him have it! ” 

“He is my only son!" 

“And you have made an idol of him. You 
wanted to make yourself into a kind of Pro- 
vidence to shape his destiny, and he prefers to 
on fortune for himself! Why not let 

im ” 

“It seems.so terrible that I should be rich, 
and Ronald starving ! ”” 

“Temphatically deny the starving! Besides, 
he knows your address, and can apply to you 
in any difficulty, He is too affectionate a son 
to stay away from you long. You take my 
advice, Mrs, Yorke, let him have his own way ! 
Who knows, among the shoals and perplexities 
of his career, he may not fall into Cupid's 
— and bring you back a daughter-in- 


“He will never marry !’’ 

“ You have praised the holy estate so much, 
and brought so many young ladies forward for 
his inspection, that he has grown tired of the 
subject. Just leave him alone for a year, and 
see what happens! ” 

Mrs. Yorke had implicit faith in her lawyer. 

began perceptibly to cheer up, and agreed 
° eave her errant son to follow his own 
sires, and also, at Mr. Gray's earnest sug- 
gestion promiged, when Mr, Roland did return 
to his maternal house, she would do her utmost 
‘o refrain from her favourite habit of, match- 
making on his behalf. 
ta A charmi woman!” continued the 
, wyer, when she had gone; ‘and her son's 
it good a fellow as ever breathed. Why is it, 
Wonder, they never manage to hit it off!” 


But, with all his philosophy, with all his 
self. possession, Mr. Gray was not prepared for 
the surprise in store for him when he started 
for Fernlea. 

Just as the train was leaving King’s Cross 
the porter flung open the door for a late arrival, 
and the lawyer found himself face to face with 
—Mr. Yorke! 

“Good gracious! Where are you going?” 
he inquired. 

‘* Blankshire.”’ 

“Soam I!” 

“I know. I’ve heard for some days you 


expected.” 
“he Gray started. 
‘* What on earth do you mean?” 
The young man laughed frankly. 
“Ts it for your ome infomation or the 


‘3? Hasn't begging you to 
; he town-crier after me?” 
“ At my advice she is going to take thin 


gesily, and try to f your existence. 
shal not mention this remsrkable meeting to 


%. Indeed! Then knowthat Iam going to 
er! ? 
“ You?” 


“ Why not? t 
Andas iam earning my bgead.and-cheese ag. 
an apeat, good scenery ig. an inducement.” 

“ Bat are you really living at Fernlea ? ” 


“ Nogat the house. I’m at theinn; 
the neighbours are yery % ale. a 
oti me up firat, 50 
convinced Lady Julia 1 was ead, and she 
gave me a general invitation to visit her.” 
what are the ies like ?”” 
i pans Pree re ai my life. If 


believe mest people like them. One is a 
tremendons heires and a terrible coquette!”’ 4 

“ And the other!” 

Mr. Yorke shook his head. 

‘¢ The other seems frightened out of her wits. 
Such things are not in my line, or I would try 
and do something for her. If ever there was 
a Cinderella in modern days, it’s poor little 
Natalie Daventry.” 

Mr. Gray started. 

‘* But she is Lady Julia’s own child!” 

‘* But she is not the heiress. Lady Julia isa 
very prudent woman, and lavishes money and 
care on the stepdaughter, who will be rich and 
powerfal, leaving Natalie out in the cold.” 

“Bat I always thought mothers exalted 
their own daughters far beyond other 
people’s !” 

Ronald shragged his shoulders, as though 
tired of the subject. 

“ You are going to stay in the house, which 
I never have. Just keep your eyes open, and 
see if you don’t agree with me. Lady Jalia 
and the heiress are devoted to each other, 
but they have not a spark of rogard for little 
Nita. There’s only one person who has—that 
graceless, ne’er-do-well, Jack Howard. His 
one redeeming feature seems to m2 his fond- 
ness for his little sister.”’ 

The lawyer had been to Fernlea during the 
late Squire's lifetime, but he did not recognise 
a single face. Strangers at the Lodge, 
strangers in the Hall, apparently Lady Jalia 
had a completely new establishment. 

‘* No,” she said, when he asked the question 
after the first greetings were over. ‘‘I have 
still the girls’ maid; she was an under-servant 
here in the Squire’s time, and I took her 
abroad with me because Nita;a mere baby 
then, fancied her. But now you will go to 
your room; dinner is at seven.” 

It wanted five minutes to the hour when 
Mr. Gray entered the drawing-room. Lady 
Julia led the young heiress up to him emiling. 

‘* You did not see the puny little creature 
she was when I took her away, or you would 
confess she does me credit. Is she not a 
porthy heiress for the Daventrys of Fern- 

ea > 

He beheld a tall, graceful girl, dressed 
from head to foot in soft black lace, relieved 


ing place for sketching, | 1, 


eqtare in front to display the fair, white 
throat, and the paffed sleeves terminated at 
the elbow. The face was full of life and 

animation ; laughing black eyes; a carnation 
glow of health on her rounded cheeks, and the 
splendid black hair, raised on the forehead in 
soft, fluffy curls, was plaited in a coronet and 
coiled round the stately head. Bright, 
beautifal and elegant the old lawyer could 
not but admit his ward to be, and as he 
bowed low over her hand he declared it did 
him g to see so fair a mistress for the 
grand old house he had known from boyhood. 

“Toaly wish my father could have lived to 
see this ; the io 6a of the Daventrys 

were always near his heart." 

A strange change, almost one would have 
said of relief, crossed over Lady Jalia’s face, 
but her words were of regret. 

‘‘T should have liked him to be here, dear 
old man. I remember he logi hig heart to my 
little Nita when we parted.’’ ‘ 

“ She is not like you.” 

That was the lawyer's verdict when Nita 
was introduced to him. He thought he had 
never seen mother and child more unlike. 
Sitateliness, aelf-possession, and dignity were 
Lady Julia's strong points; then she had a 
high-colour, was largely built, and possessed 
an abundance of fair hair. ’ 


Nite was @ thin slip of a girl, loo as 
2 9 strong wind would haye her 
belaway. Her hair was dark, bat softer and 


than Joan’s. She wore no singe , but 
; her tresses ripple in loose waves before 
yee drawn bag Rea soiled cher 
. Her eyes were large a 2 ve ; 
geen in one light they looked black, A their 
real shade was violet. Her features were 
regular, but very pale; her face had a strange 
wistfal smile. She looked to the lawyer like 
some little neglected child. Even her plain 
white dress carried out the simile, but for all 
that you could not have mistuken her for any- 
thing butalady. Her little head had the elastic 
shape and stately grace of the Daventrys, 
and her violet eyes recalled to Mr. Gray her 
grandmother’s. He took the little hand, and 
asked her if she was glad to be at home 
again.” 
‘‘T am very glad to be in England.” 
“You must not call this Nita’s home,” 


‘corrected Lady Julia. ‘'Ferniea belongs to 


Joan. Natalie and I are only her visitors.” 

“ Don’t talk like that, mamma,” said Joan, 
gently. ‘You know I could never be happy 
here without you!” 

Dinner passed off well, and one or two 
visitors dropped ia afterwards, the young 
artist among them, and a certain baronet of 
old name and slender fortune, who had 
evidently fallen captive tu Joan’s charms, 

He leant over the piano while she sang: 
He carried her coffee cup, and seemed to have 
eyes for no one else—a handsome, manly 
young fellow, bat evidently over head and 
ears in love, 

“T should like it very much,” said Lady 
Julia, in reply toan inqairing look from the 
lawyer, when Sir Marray’s attentions became 
extra pronounced. ‘The Macgregors are an 
ancient family, and I confess I should like 
Joan to be my lady.” 

‘She must not accept him yet unless she 
wishes to forfeit Fernlea.’’ 

‘‘T have no fears for Joan. She is prudence 
itself; besides, I gave Sir Murray a hint he 
must not speak to her till after her birthday. 
Oh, no! Joan will not forfeit her inheritance 
for any folly of that sort. Now, if it were 
Nita I could not answer for her; that girl is 
as romantic as possible !’’ 

Mr. Gray glanced towards the sofa where 
Nita was exhibiting her sketches to Mr. 
Yorke, and listening to his criticism with 
deep respect. He wondered whether Mrs. 
Yorke’s longings for a daughter-in-law were 
to be gratified at last, and whether he was to 
be another proof of the old adage “pity is 
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Lady Julia promptly recalled his wander- 
ing thoughts. 

“I suppose, Mr. Gray, you have heard 
something of Guy Daventry and his 
mother ?” 

“‘ Nothing.” 

“Do you mean to say you have heard 
nothing of them since they left the White 
House? Why, it must be thirty years ago!” 

“About twenty-six,’’ he corrected. ‘No, 
Lady Julia, I have heard nothing. Mrs. 
Daventry and her son seem to have vanished 
completely.” 

My lady looked at him. 

‘‘Supposing Guy is dead, how would it 
affect us?” 

**T do not understand.” 

‘If Joan dies before next January—which 
Heaven forbid !—everything goes to Guy. Now 
supposing he is dead already !”’ 

‘*T shall have to refer to the Squire's will, 
Lady Julia, before I can settle that point; 
but, myself, I don’t believe he is dead.” 

She let the subject drop as though it had no 
particular interest for her, and soon after, the 
a departing, the little household went to 


Mr, Gray felt unusually restless. Instead 
of going tosleep he was possessed with a 
desire to read, so knowing the ways of the 
house and where the library lay, he turned 
towards it to get a book. He wae not in 
society garb, being wrapped in a very hideous 
dressing-gown, but then he petal to meet 
noone. The book secured, he was retracing 
his steps, when he saw Lady Julia advancing. 
Resolved not to be caught in such a peculiar 
deshabille, Mr. Gray rushed into an open 
doorway, blew out his candle, and resolved to 
wait patiently until his hostess had passed. 

To the poor man’s horror, someone else 
joined Lady Julia, a woman of forty-five or 
80, ina neat black dress and white apron. She 





[TBE HEIRESS OF UNTOLD WEALTH.] 


planted herself deliberately in Lady Julia’s 
path, and unless he had stepped boldly out 
from his hiding-place and interrupted them 
at all risks, poor Mr. Gray had no escape 
from listening. 

‘* Well!” demanded Lady Julia, ‘“ what 
do you want?” 

It wasa very free-and-easy way in which to 
= to a servant. Perhaps this was a valued 
old retainer. 

‘You know what I want,” returned the 
other. ‘Is it safe?” 

‘* Perfectly.” 

‘* He suspects nothing ?” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

‘‘He must be a precious idiot then,” was 
the rejoinder, ‘‘for lawyers are generally like 
ferrets.”’ 

Not till the last speech did it dawn upon 
Mr. Gray he was the person alladed to. A 
strange sense of discomfort assailed him. It 
was not pleasant to be called an idiot, but it 
was still worse to suspect there was a mystery 
in this pleasant home. 

Lady Julia laughed. 

“My good Janet, the man’s a mere simple- 
ton; but we won't quarrel with him for that. 
It makes our paré so much easier.’’ 

* Of course.” 

“I only asked him for a week ; it will soon 
slip by.” 

** Very soon.” 

‘And, Janet, I may depend on you?” 

There was a moment's pause. 

‘‘ Keep to your part of the bargain,” replied 
the woman, “‘and I’ll keep to mine; but re- 
member, my lady, you can’t afford to quarrel 
with me!” 

‘‘I know. Then it is peace, Janet ?” 

“ Peace!” 

She let fall the train of her dinner dress 
and swept onwards; her late companion 
turned in another direction, and Mr. Gray 
was free to return to his own rcom and enjoy 
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his novel if he could. As it happened, he 
vastly preferred pondering over what he had 


‘just heard, and trying to solve the mystery 


he was certain hung over Fernlea ! 
(To be continued.) 








A Panavise For Suoprers. — Tangier is & 
paradise for shoppers, for even a very small 

urchase necessitates @ vast amount of this 
Sroatheny kind of business. Though the 
masculine intellect cannot usually compre- 
hend the charms of shopping, it must share in 
the feminine delight that is sure to be in- 
spired by the bazaars of this strange city. 
Some are entered from the street ; some from 
the court which occupies the centre of most 
Moorish houses; some are on the ground 
floor, and some are tucked away in odd corners 
upstairs; but all are filled with the most 
fascinating wares that a matter-of-fact English- 
manever saw. Gaudy cushions and slippers 
made of the famous Morocco leather, embroi- 
dered scarfs, table-covers, gauzy Arab wraps 
and barbaric fabrics, huge piles of rags and 
quantities of brass ware, Oriental costumes of 
great richness, scimitars, daggers, and long 
Moorish guns inlaid with mother-of-pearl; 
the whole set off by a floor of dainty tiles and 
perfumed by the smoke of burning pastiles or 
the scent of attar of roses; doesn’t that 
sound attractive? The proprietor, in robe 
and turban, is stately and courteous, usually 
speaks French and Spanish in addition to his 
native Arabic, and makes a harmonious figure 
in the pi ue scene. On ae. at 
ever, buy things in a hurry, unless he 1s wi 
ing to ow several times their value, but must 
take plenty of time to berpeia, or, better 
still, pays everal visits to the place before Per 
chasing, each time slightly increasing his offer 
for the desired s. If this course be Pris 
sued, the proprietor will gradually lower “4 
price, until the goods can be bought for poe 4 
Jess than the original figure. The more vis! 
made the better the bargain. 
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(GERTRUDE STOOD LIKE A MARBLE STATUE—AS WHITE, AS MOTIONLESS.] 


NOVELETTE.} 


ELSOR’S ERROR. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


‘The long greén lawns are fresh with dew, 
And trodden by the dancing feet 
Of sunbeams, and the air is blue 
At morn, and, oh! so cool and sweet. 


When little shadows come and pass 

Like spirits o’er the wind blown grass ! 
In flush of rose on field of snow 

The orchard heaves a floral sea ; 


The skies have gained a summer glow, 
And smile as they look down on me ; 

The birds sing loud, from copse and spray, 
A welcome to the merry May.” 


“Wet, Elsor, what’s up with you? Why 
do you look so glum?” 

“Do I look glam ?% 

“Worse than that, old fellow. Decidedly 
miserable, There's a wretched hang-dog kind 
of air about you, as though you were going to 
be executed.” 

“ 80 I am,” 

“What, executed! What do you mean? 
What crime bave you committed ? ”’ 

“None. Only I might just as well have 
committed all sorts of crimes.’’ 

“Do explain?” 

The speakers stood on the steps of a fashion- 
able club in Piccadilly. They were both 
young, both good-looking, and from their 
general aspect, bearing. eto., seemed both to 
belong to the army. Here the resemblance 
ended, for one was very dark, with coal-black 

ir and moustache, brown eyes, an olive 
skin, and an immense frame; the other was 
only a little above middle height, slightly, 
yet gracefully made, with fair hair and grey 
€yes, that looked strange in contrast with his 


face, “deep bronzed by kiss of eastern 
suns.’ 

“You are curious, Desmond,” said the 
latter, with a mirthless laugh. 

“Tam. Do you wonder?’ 

‘*No. You always take a lively interest in 
my affairs.’’ 

“Of course I do. Ever since we wore 
jackets and toppers, and thrashed Harrow so 
ary that year you batted so splendidly.” 

** Yes.” 

‘* Now, what is it?” 

‘** Come in, and I'll tell you,” and together 
the two friends went into the club, and over 
brandy-and-sodas Eldon Elsor told his woes 
to Dudley Desmond, his sworn friend and 
companion. 

“You know my uncle, Sir Geoffrey, is ec- 
centric?” 

** Yes, perfectly.” 

** And, well—as he has educated and brought 
me up and all that, I suppose I ought not to 
say it, but—rather stingy.” 

“* Yes,” laughed Desmond. “ He certainly 
bears the reputation of being close.” 

“That is a polite way of putting it. You 
know all I have of my own is three hundred 
&-year my mother left me!" 

“Yes.” 

“* Not overmuch for a fellow in a crack regi- 
ment to have to spend besides his pay.’’ 

“No. I couldn’t make it do,” and again 
Desmond laughed his rich, mellow, jovial 
laugh. ‘Why, I have as many thousands, 
and don’t find it any too much,”’ 

“No, I guess not. Well, when we came 
from Cyprus I went ahead at Malta, and 
then when we came home I betted and lost, 
and lived hard and got into debt.” 

‘“* Did the cld gentleman pay ? ” 

‘“* Yes, he paid.” 

“ How much?” 

“Two thousand five hundred.” 

‘Ah! A good sum for him to part with. 





. It must have been a wrench.” 





J 


‘Tt was—like taking out all his grinders.” 

‘I should think so, How did you manage 
to get him to part?” 

“Worried him quietly, and told him it 
would never do to let his heir be dunned for 
such a paltry sum.” 

‘‘ But you are not his heir, are you? By 
that, I mean, that though the title goes to you 
if he dies childless he need not leave much 
else.” 

“Nothing, unless he pleases. Even Eldon 
Court is his. My grandfather was such a 
spendthrift that he made away with all his 
possessions.” _ 

“ Defrauded his descendants ? ” 

“ T think so.” 

** Sir Geoffrey must have been particularly 
fortunate in India to have amassed s0 much 
wealth.” 

“ Singularly fortunate. He bought back the 
family estates, and other lands as well, an 
has a round sum in consols and foreign 
stock.’ 

“ Nice for his heir.” : 

“If you mean me by that, I don’t think it 
is at all nice for me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I've been brought up luxuriously 
and uselessly. I’m good for nothing but the 
army. And if he chooses to disinherit me I 
shall have to leave the profession I love, and 
live in genteel poverty on three hundred a- 


year. 

“But he won’t disinherit you.” 

‘* He may.” : 

“Why do you speak with such lagubrious 
certainty, as though your being cut ont of his 
will was a foregone conclusion?” 

“« Because he has made a stipulaticn, which 
I now find very hard to fulfil.” 

‘‘ When did he make it?” 

‘“‘ When he paid that cursed two thousand 


five hundred for me.” 
** And what is the stipulation?” 
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‘‘ That Ishould marry atany time he named, 
and. moreover, a lady chosen by him.” 

* Phew! Eldon, that’s hard lines!” 

‘Yes ; a heavy price to pay for my debis.’’ 

‘Rather. That accounts, then, for your 
gloominess ?” 

“ Isn’t it enough to make a fellow gloomy ?” 

**T should think so; 1.0.re than enough. 
But you must be hopefal; he may leave you 
in the enjoyment of single blessedmess for a 
long while yet,” 

“T wish to Heaven he would!” groaned 
Eldon, ‘ but the bolt hag fallen.” 

o ‘hy = you mean———?” 

“That he has ordered me to mazry within 
@ year.” 

“Poor fellow! And hag he found the 
damsel whe is to hold ne cod eam of 

Lady Elden of Eldon 

“ He has found two/” exclaimed the other, 
with another diamal groan. 

“Twel Buat—I say, old fellow, you can't 
marry beth, you know, unless you mean 
to live at Utah, or join the Turkish army, and 
pe tailed pacha. hg of spouses. 
is not recognised in E R 

“ Ofccurse met, Don’t yon understand, you 
blockhead “with angry despair—‘ that Lam 
to cheese a wife from this pair of females?” 

“Ob, I returned yn ee 
aa nenal, and not in the ) 

g termed a “ blockhead,” “ 
who are these ladies ?’’ 

‘* Neighbours of my uncle,” 

‘* Have you ever seen them?” 

“I believe I did years ago, when I wore 
petticoats and pinafores,”’ 

Pi =. of course, you don't remember 
em ” 

‘*Not in the least, They live at Mayne 
Place, about five miles from the Court. And 


when I have paid a short and flying visit to | 
my uncle I have not seen them, as they spent | 


a good deal of time in Italy and the south of 
France, one of them being delicate.” 

‘“* Are they sisters?” 

** No—cousing.”’ 

“Rich?” 

‘* Yes and no.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

** One is rich, the other poor.” 

‘* Which is which?” 


“ Gertrade Mayne, the Squire's daughter, is | 
a-year; Marguerite , 


heiress to six thousand 
Mervyn has fifty pounds per annum, which 
pays for her gloves and furbelows.”’ 

** Then she is a sort of poor relation?” 

“In reality she is, only I am told Mr. 
Mayne makes little difference between her 
and his own daughter.” 

“ Are they pretty ?” 

“Uncle Geof says so.” 

“‘ Dark or fair?” 

* Both.” 

‘There you go again. What do you mean? 
Have they fair skins and dark hair, or vice 
versd, or ia it that one is white as a lily and 
the other blooming as a rose.” 

**I mean that one has blue eyes; and let 
me see. Whatdid uncle term her hair?” 
reflectively. 

“‘ Tow-colour?” suggested Desmond gravely. 

‘* Rabbish.” “ rps 

“‘Carrotty, then ?”’ 

‘No, I've hit it, corn-coloured.” 

** Jehoshaphat !” whistled Dudley, “ that is 


an expression for a sober old bird like Sir 
Geoffrey !’’ 


“Yes. Rather startling.” 

“ And the other?” 

** Black locks——” 

‘* No, you mean raven treasegs.” 

‘Chiparone,” langhed Elsor, some of the 
gloom clearing off his handsome face. 

“ Well, I was only doing Sir Geoffrey,” 

“* Dark eyes, majestic figare——”’ 

‘* That sounds corpulent.” 

“Qaeenly, then. Will that do?” 

“That's better,” with an approving nod of 
his dark head. 


“A sweet temper. Amiability itself.” 














‘* Which is the heiress? Black or white?” 

“* White.” 

“I thought so.”’ 

“Why?” 

“ Because you said Ja brume was amiable. 
Now my experience is that heiresses are not 
amiable. They don't take the trouble to 
please.” 

“Perhaps they don’t think there is any 

to-—-that their money-bags will 


necessity 
make up for a of sweetness of dis- 
position” — 


“I don’t see why they should. Everyone 
ian’t hunting money.’’ 
“ You, for instance.” 


ward. father, of course, 
and her, still she is des- 


as being of a singularly bright, winning | 
position.” 


“Tam certain, ehe wen't turn ont half ag 


nice th ” declar 
-% 4 peer one, ed Deamand, | 
That's just your fad to think 


money ige brute; and let me 
» it's my firm that 
if you get & ehapoe you'll fall in love 
with penniless Miss Mervgn.”’ 

“But you see I shan't even have half a 
chsnce.” 

‘*T am not so sure of that.” 
‘* What are you driving at now?”’ 
‘* Haven’t you heard that the regiment is 


' ordered to Clemow?” - 


“ No.” 
“ Well it is, and that charming town is only 


: four miles from Mayne Place.” 


Oh!” exclaimed Desmond. 

‘And in any case, if oura had not been 
ordered there I should, of course, have taken 
you down to introduce you to my future wife,” 

ere he made a wry face, ‘‘ and her relatives.’’ 

“To the ‘pair of females,’ in fact?’ 
roguishly. 

Ty Yes.”’ 


‘* When do you go?” 

* To-morrow, worse luck.” 

“It certainly is very pleasant in town just 
now,” and he glanced at the well-thronged, 
sunlit streets and the blue sky above. 

‘Pleasant! It’s delightful, and to have to 
leave it and bury oneself in a country house 
is maddening.” 

‘*Perhaps you won't find it so bad when 
you get there.” 

“Bah! It can’t be worse,” returned Eldon, 
irritably,. 

‘‘ There’s no shooting nor hunting now, and 
fishing I detest, while tennis is too feminine a 
game, too milkish-and-watery sport to interest 
me much; and to have to knock about balls 
face to face with a woman, or two women 
who know you’ve been imported to propose to 
them, and who expect you to do it from 
minute to minute, is intolerable,” 

“Don't go then, Tell Sir Geoffrey you'd 
rather be excused,” 

“You know I can’t,” answered Eldon, a 
sullen look disfiguring the beauty of his fair 
pay: “I can’t face poverty, after the life I’ve 

ed,” 

“Then face a pretty wife, and make the 
best of it.” 

“It’s very well for you to preach—you with 
a good income, and no one to please save 
yourself. If you stood in my shoes ——” 

‘I couldn’t, my dear fellow, if I tried ever 
so hard they’d never fit me,” with a glance at 
his friend’s small, well-ehaped patent. leather- 
clad foot. 

‘You'd think it confoundedly hard to have 


to marry a wife chosen for you by somebody 
else before you were thirty!” 

**No doubt I should,” he assented, gravely, 
“And then to insist on his project being 
carried out now, in the height © season 
is most unreasonable. Ive heaps and heaps 
of engagements and invitations.” 

‘That's just why he takes you away, takes 
you out of the reach of temptation. Yoq 
might see some bright-eyed, fair girl, who 
would steal your young affections, and cir. 
cumvent his plans.” 


isn’t 

haye to go all the same.” 
ebomivable, I haven’t heard Sigrid 
yet; and they say she is simply 
as Zerlina, while Patti sings next 
ia I Barbiére, and I shall mias that 


as : 

“No matter, Elsort When you are a Beno. 
Sch gems nigh wife will let you where 
you like, if 


; you only her properly.” 
0 So “IT may not have a Toh wife. My ‘kind 


will, probably insist op my choosing 


one. 
« Bait, ‘ll get hia: money in the end,” 
“Phe ~ wu be hardly worth the 
moodily, a look of 
and it was 


meadows gemmed with many 
“wind-blown grass” and sunlit 


CHAPTER II. 


‘* Brown eyes, blue eyes, 
Eyes full of fire. 
Eyes tender, melting with love's desire.” 


A mam phaeten; splendidly horsed, was 
waiting at the station for him, and as he got 
into it and took the ribbons from the smart 
groom, a sigh of pleasure escaped his lips. 
After all, there was nothing like money in 
the world —it could procure so many Juxuries, 
s0 many delights. Poor devils without two 
sixpences to jingle on a tombstone, as the 
say in the emerald isle, couldn't find muc 
fun in life, and might just as well put an end 
to their miserable existence, Now, he would 
come under that category if he were foolish 
enough to thwart his uncle; and so, as he 
drove along, he reflected seriously on the 
matter, and determined to do his best to 
comply with Sir Geoffrey's wishes, Z 

“Tt wouldn't be such a bad position, being 
master of all the splendid land that lay 
around—he was driving through property 
belonging to the Maynes—he thought, as he 
Icoked over the sunlit geadows, golden with 
buttercups, the hedgerows white with thick, 
clustering may, and dim lilac bloom. _ 

Joined te the Eldon estate it would simply 
be a magnificent property, give the own 
foremost rank amene the English-landed 
gentry, and a rent-roll that would give every 
substantial comfort man could desire, a0 
leave a big margin for follies, frivolities, and 
fads. 

“I could keep a yacht,” he pondered. ‘‘ Uncle 
Geof has not a penny less than twenty thou- 
sand a-year, and if he decides on the heiress 
our income would be nearer thirty than twenty ; 
and some racers, and build a theatre to the 
Court. Nothing is pleasanter than private 
theatricals during the winter, when one has & 
housefal of friends, and one or two pining 
lights of the staye amongst them. Then I 

keep the preserves in perfect order, 
with a glance at a distant patch of leatey 
that proclaimed a wood, and another over ald; 
snow-flower-crowned hedge as a turnip-field; 
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«and might be able to manage a pack of 
hounds, and altogether have a rollicking time 
of it!” and so on, and so on, till he reasoned 
himself out of his sallen mood into thorough 
humour, as he went on through the ver- 

¢ country, beautiful with its different 
shades and tones of colour, its orchards white 
with bloom, its young-leaved trees, its bird. 
yoices jubilant and gleeful, the sunlit river 
sparkling a8 it flowed along through the lush, 
emerald pasture-land -enumelled by daisies, 
whose silver frills the soft wind shook as it 
careered lightly by, and roffied the murmur. 
ing waters so that the azure sky reflected in it, 
as in a mirror, seemed ruffied and disturbed as 


well, 

“ Well, my boy, I am glad to see you!” 
exclaimed Geoffrey, with more warmth than 
usual, as Elsor sprang from the phaeton, and 

sped his outstretched hand. 

“Thanks !”’ said the young man, simply. 

“Had a good journey?” queried the elder 
man, later on, as they sat at dinner, both in 
irrproachable evening dress. 

“Yes, Fairly good!” 

“Town full?” 

“ Overflowing!"’ responded the nephew, 
just a touch of annoyance in his tone. 

“T suppose you did not like leaving it?” 
remarked Sir Geoffrey, glancing at him with 
his keen, grey eyes, shaded by bushy over- 
hanging brows. 

“Not at all!” returned the young man, 


coolly, holding up his glass of comet claret to | 


the light, and appearing to admire its rich, 
red colour. 

“ And yet you came?” 

“Yes. I had no choice but to obey your 
request.” 

“ Left all the lovely ladies, and the dandy 
swells that throng the streets and love to 





swelter and broil in the park, like Turks or | 


dogs at this time of year—eh?” 
“ Yes!" less coolly, and more abruptly. 


He didn’t like the other’s sneering tone and | 
mocking face. His blood was hot, and easily | 


boiled. 
“To come and seean old uncle—eh ? Tanned 


to the colour of an ancient hide, and about as | 


tough!” 


“T won’t contradict about the hide, and the | 
' o’clock at night, and died the next day at five, 


toughness, sir! ’’ he said, curving his feelings ; 
“but—I came to see two charming 4 
moiselles, whose portraits you have painted 
80 glowingly.” 

“Humph!” granted the old man, still 
eyeing him. ‘You're candid.” 

“ Surely you would not have me otherwise ? ” 
exclaimed Eldon, with an expostulatory wave 
of the hand. 

“No. I don’t think I would!” acknow- 
ledged the other, frankly. “It was your in- 
dependence and truthfulness that made me 
t a fancy to you as a boy, and adopt you 
a of either of my other nephews!” 

‘ see,”’ 

“And now! As to this matter I wrote 
about?" 

“ Well,” with a little restless movement of 
the fair head. 

a Ig AE 

“Do you mean do I intend to carry out 
your wishes?” 

“Yes, Are you ready to marry?” 

“No; I am not ready to marry!” 

“ Humph!” 

“ Still, if you wish it I will. I must bend 
my re to the yoke.” 

“A pretty way, Jupiter, of speaking of 
taking onto voaneaite. wife—such a barre on 
* es Mayae’s daughter or niece would 

“Tt doesn’t matter to a man how pretty the 
woman may be who is destined for him when 
he doesn’t want to marry,” said the young 

— moodily, sawing away savagely at a 

“ Spare the dish,” said his uncle, regardin, 

the silver vessel with anxious eyes. “It wi 
yours one day, I have little doubt now, 

along with everything else ; still, there is no 

necessity to destroy it because you are put out 


at the prospect of having to marry six months 
ay than you would have if left to your- 
self.” 

“TI certainly should not marry in six 
months if left to myself!’’ exclaimed the 
young man, angrily. ‘I hate the mere idea 
of being tied to one woman for the whole of 
my life!” 

‘‘T daresay you do, my boy. You’re fickle 
and a bit vain, and no end of a flirt, and 
you'll have to settle down and mind /es conven 
ances more when you're a Benedict than you 
do now.” 

*“‘ Tt’s not only that,” he went on, ‘but one 
never knows what a woman may turn into.’ 

‘* What on earth do you mean ?—that she 
will be transformed into a dog or a horse?” 

‘* No, not exactly ; though I believe they do 
sometimes become mules after marriage, as far 
as obstinacy is concerned. I mean,a girl 
courted is all honey, and sweetness, and 
smiles; a wife very frequently is vinegar, 
sourzess, and frowns, and nags and badgers a 
fellow to death! ” 

‘* What a picture!” chuckled Sir Geoffrey. 
‘* Why can’t you look on the bright side of 
matrimony ?”’ 

“There ien't any bright side,” he declared, 
obstinately ; ‘it’s all clouds and darkness!” 

‘‘Nonsense! Many men are perfectly 
happy married, and adore their wives,” 

* At any rate, you didn’t try this pleasure 
you are recommending me s0 strongly, Uncle 
Geof,” with a quick glance at him. 

“No, my boy, I did not,” he acknowledged, 
‘and do you know why ?” 

‘* Because you feared the long tongues of 
the fair sex, I suppose?" 

“No, Elsor, it was not that. I was en- 
gaged, and my wedding-day fixed, and my 

romised bride was a sweet, fair young thing. 

met her there,’’ nodding his head towards 
the east, “‘and I think I should have been 
perfectly happy as her husband.” 

‘‘ Then why did you not marry her ?” asked 
the young-man, eagerly. 

“ She died!” answered the old man, sadly, 
a sudden melancholy in his keen eyes, and 
softening of his stern face. 

‘Of what?” 

“Cholera. She was taken ill at eight 


and was buried twenty-four hours later, on 
what would have been our wedding-morn ! ” 
‘*Poor Uncle Geof!’ stretching out his 


' hand and laying it on his uncle’s. 





“Yes, Elsor, you may well say that!” with 
a heavy sigh. ‘“ Her loss was a death- blow to 
all my hoper, the blasting of all that was 
young and genial inme! I seemed to wither 
up and become old, and crabbed, and sour; to 
care for nothing, to lose my interest in my 
fellows; in a word, to become what you know 
me as—a stern, hard, gloomy man.” 

‘It is no wonder you should have altered!” 

“No; and time has not healed the wound. 
I have never forgotten her—never can forget 
her! At timer, when I am alone, I seem to 
hear her soft, sweet laugh, and the ring of her 
girlish tones, to see her blue, tender eyes fixed 
on me, and feel the touch of her little hands 
and warm lips, long since stiff and cold in 
death !” 

“ Time is supposed to soften grief.” 

“It may to some; not to me, who loved as 
I loved—nay, as I love, for her memory is 
still inexpressibly dear to me! Nothing 
could ever make me forget her. When I 
think of her, as I saw her that glowing June 
day, lying in her bridal dress in her coffin, 
flowers strewn over the lifeless form, on the 

niseless breast, in the waxlike fingers, the 
ong lashes sweeping her white cheek, looking 
as though she slept, and had not left me for 
ever, the pang is just as keen and hard to bear 
as it was then.” 

The old man’s voice faltered over the last 
words, and rising abruptly from the table he 
left the room. 

“Poor Uncle Geof,"’ murmured Elsor, 
compassionately, throwing down his serviette 
and also rising. ‘‘ Who would ever have thought 





there had been a romance in his life? One 
dces stumble on to queer things in this world. 
Grim, stern, hard, 1 didn’t think he could 
care for a woman, and here ke has been 
faithful to the memory of one nearly fifty 
years,’ and thinking deeply he lit a cigar and 
strolled out on the smooth lawn that felt like 
velvet to the feet, and listened to the nightin- 
gale pouring forth a flocd of silvery ripples 
and trills, worthy of the ‘poet bird” that 
sings of faithful love. 

‘Come, Elser, the horses are waiting,”’ 
shouted Sir Geoffrey, the next morning, as 
his nephew came reluctantly down the broad 
oak staircase, looking a trifle sullen, it must be 
admitted, and yet handsome enough, in his 
jaunty, well-cut tweed suit and deerstalker, to 
win any woman’s heart, no matter how fasti- 
dious or hard to please she might be. 

‘Time enough, uncle,” he said, irritably. 
‘“‘We don’t want to get there before luncheon 
time. It’s not twelve yet. Sorrel and Blue 
Peter will do it in half-an-honr.” 

‘‘There’s time enough for you, my boy,” 
laughed the Baronet grimly. ‘ You’re young, 
and have all your life before you, I’m grow- 
ing old, meal I confess I’m eager to have 
another glimpse of Gertrude Mayne’s blue 
eyes; they put me in mind of those others I 
loved.” 

“That pretty well decides it,” thought the 
young man “I’m booked for the heiress.” 

“ What a laggard in love you are!” went on 
the other, vaulting into the saddle with a 
grace and agility many youths might well 
have envied. 

‘* Yes, I’m not keen on the sport,” acknow- 
ledged Eleor, mounting leisurely the sorrel 
mare, and patting her glossy neck. 

‘* You had better cultivate a keenness then,” 
said his uncle, sternly, reining in the powerful 
iron grey he rode. ‘I will have no disrespect 
shown these ladies. Do one thing or the 
other. Refuse to comply with my wishes, and 
take the consequences, or do your best to woo 
and win your wife in a manly, honourable 
fashion.” 

“Tt is hardly likely I should treat them 
with disrespect,” he answered coldly, “I am 
a gentleman.” 

“Tam glad to hear it, and I hope you'll 
act like one,” retorted the Baronet. 

“ Do not fear. I shall bring no disgrace on 
our name in that respect,’ and then the two 
men rode on in silence, one with an angry 
heart and sense of anroyance that was intoler- 
able to his haughty spirit, the other chuck- 
ling secretly at the successful way in which 
he had brought Elsor to the point almost of 
proposing for one of the girls he desired so 
ardently for a niece-in-law. 

Eleor was obliged to admit that Mayne 
Place was a beautiful house, and the garden 
and grounds beautifully kept, as they rode up 
the tanned drive to the imposing flight of 
marble steps leading to the door. He was 
also obliged to admit that the three female 
figures on the lawn were eminently graceful 
and elegant ones, though he didn’t know who 
they were exactly, still guessed them to be 
Miss Mayne, Miss Mervyn, and a friend. 

‘No, Mr. Mayne was at home, and would 
receive them,” the butler informed them ; 
“‘ the ladies were in the garden.” 

Elsor felt a momentary sense of embarrass- 
ment as his uncle presented him to Mr. 
Mayne, aud that gentleman turned his hand- 
come blue eyes on him scrutinizingly, for he 
felt he was being studied to see if he would 
pass muster for a suitor for either danghter or 
niece ; but he shook off the unpleasant feeling, 
and responded gracefully and easily to his 
host's remarks, 

“The young ladies are in the garden, I 
hear?” observed Sir Geoffrey, after a little 
desultory conversation. 

“ Yes,” responded Mr. Mayne, ‘shall we 
join them ?”’ 

“I think it would be a good move,” 
answered the Baronet. ‘It looks charming 
out there!” 

‘It is charming. We spend a good deal o 
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our time there this genial weather, especially 
now that we have a London guest staying 
with us.” 

‘Ah, indeed! I saw your girls had a friend 
with them as we passed.” 

‘Yes; Mrs. Linklater. Her husband's 
abroad, and she’s been going to so many 
dances that she’s knocked up a bit, so Gerty 
asked her down here for a while to see what 
fresh air and early hours will do towards 
restoring her strength.” 

Elsor, as he heard, silently cursed his fate. 

Mrs. Linklater was a gay, frisky young 
matron, without an idea beyond dress, lovers, 
and admiration,which she was so greedy of that 
her friends (?) dubbed her the ‘‘ Octopus,” a 
name which clung to her pertinaciously. She 
- was very pretty, very fast, and very unscrupu- 
lous, and was married to a rich man twice her 
age. She and Captain Eldon had met in town, 
and certain tender passages passed between 
them, sundry flirtations by moonlight, &o., and 
he well knew that she would expect these tender 
attentions renewed, which now in his present 
position as aspirant for the hand and heart of 
another he could not do. So it was with no 
small amount of embarrassment that he 
followed the elder men, and found himself 
bowing to the ladies and shaking hands with 
them, while three pairs of eyes were fixed on 
him with glances of no little curiosity. Ger- 
trude Mayne’s blue ones» Marguerite Mervyn’s 
brown ones, and Dorothy Linklater’s grey 
ones, and the latter were tender, melting with 
love's desire, 


CHAPTER III. 


‘* Gleaming through the beeches 

Shines a golden light ; 

And my love is waiting, 
Robed in purest white. 

We will walk together, 
Far beyond the trees, 

Bathed in golden sunlight, 
Rustling in the breeze.” 


‘I vatnx I know Captain Eldon,” an. 
nounced the grass-widow, smiling sweetly, 
and holding out a small, white paw, loaded 
with jewels, that Elsor was obliged to take, 
and which was left in his grasp until he felt 
he would rather it was a bear’s, so that he 
could get rid of it. 

‘Yes; we have met in town,” he acknow- 
ledged, constrainedly. 

“* We are quite old friends,” with great em- 
phasis, and another melting glance. 

“ Quite. I believe we met a year ago at 
Lady Patchouli’s soirée?” 

**Oh! surely longer ago than that?’ she 
expostulated. 

“T think not.” 

“It must be. We have met so often. 
are quite old friends!” 


We 


“And so are we old friends of Captain | 


Eldon’s,” laughed Gertrude Mayne, « mischiev- 
ous light gleaming in her blue eyes. ‘‘ We 
played blind man’s buff with him when we 
could hardly toddle, and he was a naughty 
boy in a red tunic, and wanted all the sweet- 
meats himself! ’’ 

‘Do you really remember that?” he asked, 
turning to her, a winning smile chasing the 
gloom from his face, 

“I have a perfect recollection of it,” she 
answered. ‘Especially the part where you 
» cman all the goodies, leaving none for 
us ” 

“Did I actually behave in such a bearish 
way?” 

“You actually took all the chocolates,” 
struck in Margaret Mervyn, in her full rich 
tones; “and it is no wonder Gerty remem- 
bers it, seeing that she would have liked them 
all herself!’ 

“Ts that a fact, Miss Mayne?” asked 
Elsor. 

“I daresay it is,” she acknowledged, 
frankly. ‘‘I am terribly fond of chocolates, 
even now; andI have no doubt that I was 





| 





proportionately dismayed when I saw you ap- 
propriate them all, and that that has fixed 
the memory of the affair in my mind.” 

‘Yes, I suppose so. What an opinion you 
must have held of me all these years!” with 
an admiring gaze at the slight, graceful figare 
in its robe of purest white, and the beautifal 
head, with its crown of burnished coils. 

‘* You never gave us a chance of altering 
it, you see,’’ she replied, with another merry, 
mischievous ce. 

“No. I am afraid I have been remiss in 


calling,” he acknowledged, a slight accession 
of colour in his bronzed cheeks. 

** You have, slightly.’ 

‘Then my profession, of course, is a great 
tie. My regiment has been in India for some 


‘“‘I know my uncle has made up for my re- 
missness of late, at any rate.” 

** Yes, he has-been here often; and we are 
always glad to see him.” 

‘80 he tells me. His happiest hours are 

t here.” 

‘It is very good of him to say so,” said his 
young hostess. 

‘“‘I can’t wonder,” answered Elsor, gal- 
lantly, his old feeling of admiration for the 
fair sex coming ont strongly again now that 
he was brought face to face with beautiful 
women, and forgot for the moment the dark 
matrimonial cloud that hung over him. “I 
can quite understand a man feeling perfectly 
happy here!” and he gave her a meaning 
glance, and she met it; and as the grey eyes 
gazed into the blue each seemed to get an in- 
sight into the other’s nature. 

‘He is a flirt!” she decided. 

** Miss Mayne is an undoubted coquette!” 
he thought. 

‘*Captain Eldon, is it really true,” struck 
8. i ter, in her childish voice, 
your regiment comes to Clemur next 


in 
“ that 
week ? 

‘* Perfectly true.” - 

‘* And how long do you think the charming 
Pifferas will be stationed there ?” with a little 
affected twitch at her pink draperies, 

‘“‘ A year at least.” 

“‘ How delightfal ! ” 

‘* Perhaps er.”’ 

“That will be enchanting !” 

“Why? Are you going to remain in this 
neighbourhood ?”’ 

‘Yes, it agrees with me so well that I 
think of taking a house here while Frank is 
away.” 

‘‘ Ah! Have you seen one you like?” 

“ Two.” 

** But you can’t live in two houses !”* 

** Of course not,” promptly. ‘Only I don’t 
know which I like the better of the two.” 

“Or rather,” put in Miss Mervyn, with a 
queer, unfathomable look in her dark eyes, as 
she turned them on the little fluffy-haired, 
extravagantly dressed woman, “you can’t 
make up your mind as to which you like the 
better of the two.” 

“Perhaps that is it. Captain Eldon, I 
shall count upon you to help me with your 
excellent——. You must help me to decide.” 

“I shall be most happy,” returned the 
Captain, smiling, and looking at the pretty 
coquettish flirt, who was doing her best to re- 
establish old relations between them—tangle 
him once more in the mesh of her rosy toils. 

£* Then will you drive over to Galthorpe to- 
morrow ‘with me, and if you have time we can 
look at Gunley Houee also?” with an upward 
glance of the soft, grey eyes. 

Mrs. Linklater’s eyes were lovely, and up- 
ward glances from them telling. 

“Certainly, if you wish it.” 

“I wish it very much,” in low tones, meant 
only for his ear. 

‘‘ Miss Mayne,” he said, coolly, turning to 
Gertrude, ‘‘1 am sure you are a good judge of 
a cosy house. Won't you help your friend in 
her decision and come, too, to-morrow ?”’ 

“T have been twice already,” she responded, 
laughing, and looking at Dorothy, ‘and I 





don’t think my opinion would influence Mrz, 
Linklater i least little Ky in the world,” 

‘Gerty, how can you? ” murmured tha 
lady, affectedly, feeling slightly wrathful thet 
Eldon should show so plainly that he did not 
care for a téte-d-téte drive with her throngh 
rural Janes and rustic scenes, and determinin 
to make him pay for it somehow or the other. 

“ Still two or three heads are better than 
one,” he urged. 

** Not if they haven't much brain in them,” 
in Mervyn, who felt an un- 
reasonable sense of annoyance whenever the 
fair Dorothy tarned the full artillery of her 
charms on Elsor, which she did very 
frequently. 

“That is a grave insinuation,” remarked 
the soldier, with affected gravity, looking at 
Marguerite, and wondering why he didn’t 
admire dark women, being fair himself, and 
admitting that her dark loveliness had some- 
thing very queenly and noble about it ; for all 
that he preferred looking into Gertrude 
Mayne’s blue eyes, or Dorothy Linklater's 

ones. 

‘* I did—not—mean, of—course, that you,” 
she began, stammeringly, while a hot flush 
mounted to her dusky cheeks. 

“ Had a skull, devoid of brains,” put in 
Miss Mayne. 

**T hope not,’’ rejoined the Captain, “as I 
have no means by which I can assure you 
that it is replete with those useful things.” 

** Act like a philosopher,” went on Gerty, 
wickedly ; ‘‘ show none of the faults and fail- 
ings of youth. Be stiff, and stern, and sober, 
and circumspect in every way, and by those 
meats you will be able to convince my critical 
coz that you are not empty-pated and 
frivolous,” this last with a little pointed 
glance at the grass widow, who was smoothing 
out the laces on her pink flounces with dainty 
white digitsand downcast eyes, and, therefore, 
did not see it. : 

“‘ Gertrude, how can you talk like that?” 
expostulated Miss Mervyn, in evident distress. 
“« What will Captain Eldon think of me?” 

“That you are Minerva, Juno, and Solomon 
rolled into one,” answered the lively heiress, 
her blue eyes actually dancing with fan at the 
idea of shocking her more sedate and stately 


cousin. 

‘Perhaps Captain Eldon does not care for 

-like women, in fact—blue-stockings,” 

put in Mrs. Linklater, innocently, with just a 

lance—a rapid, fleeting ce—under her 

on lashes, at Marguerite Mervyn’s statuesque 
face, that was not altogether kindly. 

“ Possibly he Poe GTh wg in Miss Mayne, 
quickly. ‘‘ What man r does? And there 
is the luncheon bell,” she added, and they 
strolled off towards the house, Elsor walking 
by her side, Sir Geoffrey chatting to Marguerite, 
and Mr. Mayne escorting his fair guest, for 
there was little kindly feeling between Miss 
Mervyn and Mrs. Linklater. 

The former was a noble woman, nobly 
planned ; the latter, a pretty, frivolous, not 
too scrupulous flirt—a woman who would do 
anything to compass her ends, who was not 
particular as to her conduct, who took pre- 
sents from men other than moe Baspand, = 
openly displayed these trophies of her chas 
in the boudoir of her dainty house in Mayfair, 
who made up her delicate complexion with 
skilful touches of rouge and poudré marichale, 
and dyed her tow-coloured hair till it assumed 
@ sunny tint, and = her waist, and 
spent a large slice of time with her milli- 
ner and dressmaker, and whom, when attired 
and “ finished ” for the fray, was certainly en 
extremely nice-looking little e, most 
fascinating and dangerous to members of the 
opposite sex; looking not a day more than 
two-and-twenty, though she was quite ten 

ears older than that, and innocent and mirth- 

as a kitten, successfally hiding eaier » 

childish manner her savoir faire and geners 
knowledge and flightiness. 

Miss M did not like her, and was too 
honest to hide it, Miss Mayne, on the ol 
trary, was partial to her, and amused by her 
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affectations and audacities, and insisted, in 
her usual wilfal way, on asking her frequently 
to Mayne Place; invitations that were not 
always accepted by the fast, little blonde, who 
generally found tter and more congenial 
sport elsewhere, but, hearing that the Pifferas 
were going to be stationed at Clemur, and see- 
ing that the shadows under her soft, grey 
eyes were beginning to deepen, Mrs. Linklater 
had accepted Gertrude’s invitation, and was 
likely to prove an obstacle in the way of Elsor'’s 
wooing the heiress. 

‘Isn't it a lovely day?” sighed the grass 
widow, ecatatically, the next morning, as, at- 
tired in the neatest of tailor-made costumes, 
she stepped into Gertraude’s pony phaeton, and 
sank down into the seat beside that for the 
driver, which she knew would be Captain 
Eldon. 

“Yes; it isn’t bad,” said Miss Mayne, 
coolly, as she got in after her, followed by 
Elsor. ‘‘ Margaret,” to her cousin, who stood 
on the steps seeing them off, “‘ you are a goose 
not to come!” 

“Cannot,” returned Miss Mervyn. ‘‘My 
correspondence has got sadly into arrears.”’ 

“ Well, leave it for another day.” 

‘“‘No,” she murmured. ‘There are some 
letters that I must answer this morning.” 

‘' Billet doux ?’’ muttered the fair Dorothy, 
a3 Eldon — up the reins and the pair 
of skew- bald ponies set off at a smart trot. 

“ Detestable woman!” said Miss Mervyn, 
half-aloud, as the pony phaeton disap- 
peared in the distance, ‘“ What is it about 
her that fascinates every man? I suppose it 
must be her fastness. Only—I am surprised 
at Captain Eldon; he should have better 
taste,” and, with an impatient sigh, she 
turned, and going into the house sought the 
pretty morning-room she and Gertrude shared 
in common, and sitting down, tried to write 
her letters. But an unwonted restlessness 
pervaded her whole being; she could not settle 
down, and between her gaze and the paper 
would come a handsome, bronzed face, with a 
heavy, fair moustache and grey eyes; and in 
her ears would ring the melodious tones of 
Elsor Eldon’s voice. 

“Tt is absurd,” she said at last, with a half- 
laugh and a little gesture of annoyance. ‘' Just 
as though I was in love with him, and I have 
known him four-and-twenty hours,’’ and then 
she threw down her pan, and calling her deer- 
hound, Turcoman, got a hat, and went out for 
& stroll in the grounds. 





CHAPTER IV. 


** Oh, for youthful lovers 

Sunny days are sweet! 

And the sun’s bright radiance 
Gladly now we greet. 

Let the moon’s pale sceptre 
Colder mortals sway, 

But for youthful lovers 
Give a summer's day 


“Wet, what do you think of it?” 

Mrs, Linklater stood in the drawing-room 
at Galthorpe, right in the middle of the room, 
and the bright sunshine streamed in on her 
through four of its seven 4 windows, mak- 
ing a sort of halo round the fair head, and 
shining in the grey eyes and on the delicate 
skin and daint re. 

“Charming!” exclaimed Gertrude. 

“Perfect!” added Eldon. 

‘You really think so?” looking at him. 

“Really. It is a perfect house, perfectly 
appointed.” 

. ‘' Hardly large enough,” she objected, throw- 
ing ® disparaging glance round the big room. 

“Not large enough?" echoed Gertrude 
Mayne, * Why, Dorothy, what sort of a place 
do you want? A barrack?” 

“A near hit that,” thought Elsor. “A 
barrack would just suit her, if she thought 
she could garrison it with her pet officers.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Linklater, slowly, “only 
T want a house large enough to enable me to 


1” 





ask sufficient people to form a good audience 
when I give my private theatricals. Now 
there are not enough bedrooms here.”’ 

‘* Fifteen good ones,” expostulated the heir- 
ess, ‘‘ and ten smaller ones, besides the ser- 
vants.’ Surely that ought to be enough?” 

“ At the outside that would only accommo. 
date thirty people.” 

“ A very fair number for a house-party.” 

‘Perhaps. Not for an audience, though.” 

‘* But you know you can always put some 
of the lesser lights amongst the men to roost 
in the village, or even at the Lodge, or turn 
the harness-room over the stables into a bed- 
room at a pinch,’’ suggested Eldon. 

‘Yes. So I might.” agreed the grass- 
widow, brightening visibly. ‘Not at all a 
bad idea. If they wouldn’t mind.” 

‘« I have slept more than once in a harness- 
room,” declared the Captain. 

** In good houses ?”’ inquired Mrs. Linklater, 
who despite all her money, and her assump- 
tion of fashion and importance, was only a 
nouveau riche, and not ‘‘up” in the ways of 
the beau monde, therefore always afraid of 
making @ false step. 

‘Yes, very good. Lady Galway’s, the 
Dachess de Lafitte’s, and Mrs. Sanson’s. All 
women of ton.” 

“Oh, yes! Mrs. Sanson would do nothing 
that was not thoroughly comme il faut.” 

**No. Nor her Grace of Lafitte,” chimed 
in Gertrude, with a smile. 

‘* Besides, there is thetheatre. Few houses 
have that attached to them,” remarked Elsor. 

“No, that is trne. We must go and take 
another look at it,” and the trio left the 
dainty dressiag-room all! pale blue satin and 
—_ and filmy lace, and made their way 

own the long Saramolin marble corridor 
that led to the theatre. 

It was perfectly appointed in every respect. 
The seats good, giving a fair view of the stage; 
the draperies pretty, the drop-scene artistic, 
and the ‘‘ properties '? numerous and in good 
order. In fact the second inspection of the 
miniatsre temple of comedy and tragedy 
proved so satisfactory that Mrs. Linklater 
decided upon taking the house, and signified 
her intention to the agent, who was waiting 
for her decision with due and becoming 
humility in the retirement of the library ; 
after which they re-entered the phaeton and 
drove back" to Mayne Place, arriving there 
just in time to dress for dinner, at which meal 
Mrs. Linklater’s new home was discussed at 
length. 

Apparently, Captain Eldon found the 
flaffy-haired, flirty little woman amusing, for 
he joined her after dianer, and seating him- 
self beside her, commenced an animated con- 
versation. 

In fact, she did amuse him. Her anecdotes 
were racy, her chatter incessant, and it 
diverted his thoughts from the impending 
marriage that loomed darkly on his horizon, 
and made him feel just a little awkward with 
Marguerite and Gertrade. 


Neither Sir Geoffrey nor Mr. Mayne noticed 


his attention to her, nor thought anything of 
it, for, being a married woman, they thought 
she was safe. 

In that they showed their wofal ignorance, 
for really she was a dangerous rival to the two 
maidens, and not being in the matrimonial 
market held a special charm for Captain 
Eldon; besides, she was unscrupulous, and 
when a woman shielded by a good man’s name 
is that she can do a vast amount of harm. 
At any rate, she meant to monopolise the 
handsome linesman if she could, for she 
rather more than fancied him, and was, more- 
over, flattered at having such a handsome 
string to her bow, and exerted herself to 
fascinate and please him. 

She was exquisitely, if a trifle, elaborately 
gowned in soft grey silk,‘with strings of pearls 
round her milk-white throat and dimpled 
arms; there was a soft rose flash on her 


cheeks that showed off her luminous eyes, and - 


altogether she was very pleasant to look at, 
from the crown of her flaffy little pate to the 





toe of her pearl-embroidered brodequin, while 
a delicious perfume was wafted from her laccs 
at every movement. 

**You will come to Galthorpe very, very 
often,” she was murmuring, ‘‘ when your regi- 
ment is at Clemur?” 

‘Need you ask?’’ he responded in the 
same tones. ‘I shall come as often as I 
may.” 

‘* You may come every day, when you can- 
not stay altogether there.” 

“My duties will put that out of the ques- 
tion, you know, unfortunately. After my 
present long leave of absence the chief wou’t 
be inclined to let me have much more until 
the autumn.” 

** Then do you intend making stay at Eldon 
Court?” inquired Mrs. Linklater, looking at 
him lazily through her long lashes, though, in 
reality, she was keen to hear his answer. 

‘* About a month, I have spent some weeks 
in town already.” 

‘‘And then you rejoin your regiment at 
Clemur?” 

“* Yes,” 
hone uncle will be glad to have you near 

im.’ 
‘*He professes himself so,” returned the 
young man, a dark cloud falling over his hand- 
some face. 

* And others will be glad as well,” she mur- 
mured, with émpressement, adding to herself, 
“T’ll bet a dozen of Jouvin’s best the old 
man wants him to marry one of those 
girls—the heiress for choice. Galthorpe is 
only four miles from Clemur,” she went on, 
aloud. 

“Just a pleasant ride over,” he agreed. 

‘Yes; I hope you will take the ‘ pleasant 
ride’ very often!” 

‘‘ You may depend on it I shall,” he ra- 
turned, easily, and the grey eyes met those 
other grey ones so full of fire, and a look 
passed between them that Gertrude Mayne, 
crossing the room towards them, saw and 
wondered at; and then, with a conscious and 
affected lowering of the eyelids, Dorothy Link- 
later bent down her head and played with her 
fan, while she said,— 

“Of course, I shall get up some private 
theatricals as soon as I can get a sufficient 
number of people together. Now I want 
you to promise that you'll play Claude 
Melnotte ? ”’ 

“Of course I will, to Miss Mayne’e 
Pauline!” he added, audaciously, as she ap 
proached them. 

“What are you saying, taking my name in 
vain ?” she asked, gaily, flashing a glance at 
him from her beautiful blue eyes, that some- 
how or other made his pulses throb as never 
look of Dorothy Linklater’s had. 

‘“‘I was saying I would play Claude Mel- 
notte at Mrs. Linklater’s theatricals if you 
would play Pauline. Will you?” 

‘Of course I will. Delighted to. Dorothy, 
when will they come off? hen are you 
going to begin, and make arrangements about 
them?” 

“Oh, you whirlwind!” laughed Dorothy, 
languidly, not altogether well pleased 
that her fickle beau should wish to play the 


partof lover to handsome Gertrude Mayne, ~ 


and yet conscious that she was too short for 


; the part, not majestic enough; her nose, too, 


a trifle too much tilted towards Heaven to 
make her a good exponent of the fair Pauline. 
“Tam not at Galthorpe yet.” 

**No, but you soon will be,”’ retorted the 
heiress, ‘“‘if you continue as much in love 
with your new house as you were this morn: 
ing.” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” with a flirt of the white feathers 
in her hand. 

‘* Well, don’t you think you had better fix 
daly?” 

“Yes, if you like,’”’ indifferently. 

‘* What do you think, Captain Eldon?” 

“Oh, decidedly July. Town will be empty- 
ing by that time, and Mrs. Linklater wi!l be 
able easily to get a house full of 


_ people.” 
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** Possibly,” she drawled, trying to hide her 
annoyance at his evident and rather sudden 
wish to please Miss Mayne, “only you forget 
the rehearsals. We shall want to begin within 
the next fortnight, to be ect by the end of 
Jaly. My friends won’t leave town until the 
season is over, and they will hardly feel 
willing to come a hundred and fifty miles 
two or three times a week to attend re- 
hearsals.” 

** No, of course not,” agreed Elsor, readily, 
and amiably, anxious to have the theatricals 
take place at any cost, for it had jast strack 
him it would be rather pleasant to play the 
part oflover to Miss Mayne in the safe charac- 
ter of Claude Melnotte, if not on his own 
account; ‘‘ but why not have the cast from 
people in the neighbourhood ? ” 

*‘I don’t know many people about here,” 
she objected, feeling she was «8 g driven into 
@ corner. 3 

‘‘ Miss Mayne does, and the Pifferas come 
to Clemur very soon now. I know Dethfell 
and Methane will join our company with some- 
thing more than pleasure; and Denbigh of 
the Blues is staying at Stoneham with his 
aunt, the Countess. He is capital at private 
theatricals, and as handsome a fellow as you 
could possibly wish to see.” 

“Secure him by all means, then,” she ex- 
claimed, beginning to thaw at this prospect of 
anew admirer. ‘ But will he be remaining 
in the neighbourhood long enough to permit 
of his joining us?” 

“Yes. He has six months’ sick leave.” 

“ Now what is the use of an inyalid?”’ she 
asked, angrily. 

“Oh! it’s lung disease, yon know; doesn’t 
incapacitate him at present, and the pine 
forests about Stoneham will do him no end of 

”» 


“Will his medicaladviser allow him to go 
into society ? ”’ 

‘* 1 don’t know whether he will allow him 
or not,” laughed Elsor, with that easy, 
half-impudent familiarity of manner that 
men adopt towards married women whom 
they think are not worthy of much respect ; 
‘*but Ido know that Denbigh will never give 
up amusement while there is a kick in him, 
and will die, most likely, in war-psint or 
harness! ” 

“ How dreadful!” exclaimed Gertrude, in- 
voluntarily. 

“* What ?” asked Elsor. 

‘To think of a man taking no care of him- 
self, and dying suddenly in a ball-room, or on 
parade!" 

‘Tt is a little ghastly,” and Mrs. Linklater 
shivered. She did not like the idea of death, 
and six feet of earth ; poor painted, frivolous, 
little mortal ! 

“He is not likely to die just at present,” 
returned the Captain, consolingly, ‘‘ so we 
may as well ask him; he will be such an 
addition ! ” 

“Very well, agreed 
Dorothy. 

‘* What are you allconferring about ?’’ asked 
Miss Mervyn, joining them. 

‘* Private theatricals,” answered Gertrude, 

‘‘ Mrs. Linklater is going to give some at 
her house,’’ explained Eldon, looking at Mar- 
guerite’s olive skin, smooth and clear, her lovely 
mouth, chiselled features, and abundant dusky 
hair, and long-lashed, melting brown eyes, 
and admitting, to himself, that she was un- 
commonly handsome. 

‘*T gee,” she said, quietly. 

‘Captain Eldon is going to play the part of 
my lover,’ exclaimed the little flirt, 
audaciously. 

‘* Is he?” answered Marguerite, indifferently ; 
but a sudden pain, the first of many and 
many an after twinge, shot through her heart 
at the thought that this man, whom already 
she admired so desply, should act, even in a 
piece, the part of lover to this frivolous little 
creature, whom, in her seoret heart, she 
detested. 


do as you like,” 





CHAPTER V. 


‘* One with azure eyes, 
And silken robe of flowing white, 
And ornaments of pearl, and costly lace, 
And beauteous wealth of waving, corn-hued hair, 
The other with ebon locks, and dusky eyes, 
And gleam of diamond light on breast and 
brow.” 


“Wert, Eldon, have you made up your 
mind yet, which is the ‘ fairest of the fair’ ?” 
asked Dudley Desmond. 

‘No, I haven’t,” answered Eldon, shortly. 

He was struggling with a refractory shirt 
button, and felt out of temper; for it was 
already past the hour fixed for Mrs. Link- 
later’s rehearsal, and they had to drive four 
miles. 

“I wish you’d make up your mind soon.” 

“Do you?” 

“ Yes,” 

** Perhaps I will, to oblige you, then.” 

**Do, by all means.” 

“T can tell you one thing,” as he put the 
last touch to his tie, and dashed himself into 
a light overcoat. ‘I admire Miss Mayne 
most, though I am quite willing to allow that 
Miss Mervyn is as handsome, if not hand- 
somer !” 

“« Them’s my sentiments, ’’’ muttered Des- 
mond, as he followed his friend ont of their 
quarters and got into the dog cart, that 
whirled them rapidly towards Galthorpe. 

And later on, as he stood in the blue satin 
drawing-room watching the gay throng, and 
more particularly the heiress and her cousin, 
he felt that his friend had a difficult task in 
choosing. 

Gertrude, with her sunny blue eyes, golden 
hair, and exquisite complexion, was very fair 
and sweet; while the more majestic Mar- 
guerite, with her queenly figareand noble dark 
face, was fascinating in the extreme to him. 
He hardly knew it himself, but he was deeply 
in love with her, and dreaded lest Elsor’s 
choice should fall on her. In truth, he need 
not have feared, for the young man had de- 
cided on choosing Gertrude, 

During the long, hot summer days they 
had often metat Galthorpe and Mayne Place; 
and his love had grown and grown until all 





his objections to matrimony vanished, and he 
was only eager to hear her say,‘‘ yes”’ to his 
pleading. He was not sure she loved him. 
Gertrade was proud and a coquette, and some- 
thing of Sir Geoffrey's plans had come to her 
knowledge ; and though she loved with all the | 
fervour and power of her young heart she, 
would not show it, only treated him to good | 
doses of disdain, tempering them oecasionall 
with a little kind treatment, so that he might | 
not be frightened away altogether. 

To-night she was talking in an animated | 
fashion to Cecil Denbigh, who admired her im- 
mensely, and paid her marked attentions, of 
which Eldon was madly jealous, though the 
poor fellow had one foot in the grave, and 
could hardly spare time t» give the Captain 
two fingers, whereat he was greatly enraged, 
and revenged himself by flirting outrageously 
with Mrs. Linklater. 

Gertrude appeared sublimely indifferent to 
this, but Marguerite fixed her large melancholy 
eyes on him with a curious expression in their 
dusky depths, and her replies to Desmond 
were disjointed and irrelevant. 

However, Elsor got his opportunity at last, 
and seized on it. He played the part of 
Claude in the most impassioned style, and 
when the rehearsal was over, coolly tacked 
her hand under his arm, and led her to the 
picture gallery, a great room with long 
windows from ceiling to floor, and cushioned 
seats in them. It was dark save for the 
moonlight, that streamed in chequered 
patches on the polished floor, and threw the 
distant comers into black shade. 

‘** Aren’t you afraid to come into this dark 
place?” she asked, with a little laugh that 
had just a shade of embarrassment in it, as 
he led her to one of the window seats. 





“‘T should not be afraid of anything while 
with you!” he responded, in a tone of badi. 
nage. ‘Your beauty and goodness would ex. 
orcise evil spirits.” 

**T did not mean in that way,” she said, 
with a gesture of dissent of the white hand, 

**What then?” 

“The place is not lighted.” 

“Well?” . 

“Mrs. Linklater evidently did not mean 
ore place to be used to-night as a prome. 
nade.” 

‘*Or a resort—for lovers,”’ he said, anda- 
cious! 


y. 
** Don’t you tremble at the prospect of her 
wrath? 

“No. 
stedfastl 


Why should I?” looking at her 


“ She , a such a very dear friend to 
ou.” 
st She is a friend, certainly; about being 
very dear I don’t know,” dubiously. 
“ And if you did you wouldn’t own to it.” 
“Perhaps not,” coolly. “ But—I don’t 
about her. Let us talk of onr- 
selves.” 


“What an uninteresting subject!” with 
another forced laugh, and a tremble of the 
white hands that he boldly ’prisoned in his. 

‘* Do you really think Iam an uninterest- 
ing subject?’’ he asked, bending down and 
looking into the blue eyes, where the moon- 
beams lingered lovingly. 

** OF course.” 

‘‘ Now, Gertrude,” calling her for the firet 
time by her Christian name, “is that the 
truth or a fib?” 

No answer. 

“Tell me? ” bending still lower. 

“‘Gerty,’’ with his lips close to her shell. 
like ear, ‘‘do you know—I love you?” 

She trembled at this, a thrillof delight ana 
— running through her from head to 

‘oot. 

“Won't you answer?” throwing one arm 
round her shoulders. ‘‘ Won’t you tell me 
if you care to know this?” 

‘“* Yes, I care,” she said softly. 

“And you do not think me presump- 
tuous ?”’ 

“No.” 

“ And,” hesitatingly, ‘“‘do you—can you— 
give me a little in return?” pleadingly. 

“ All the love of my heart,” she answered 
suddenly, and with such intense passion ip 
their silvery tones that he was amazed. 

«My darling! Is it possible you care for me 
so much?’’ he murmured, drawing her closer 
to him. 

“So much that life would be worthless to 
me unless -you cared for me!” resting her 
face on bis bosom with a long-drawn sigh of 
ecstasy, while her heart beat heavily against 
hi :; 


is. 

“Dearest! What happiness for me!” he 
exclaimed, rapturously. ‘Do you know I 
half-feared you did not care for me.” 

“Why?” she asked, raising her eyes and 
meeting the fond passion of his. 

“Because you often snubbed me, and 
seemed to repel my advances.” 

“That is only # woman’s way when she 
wishes to hide her love from a man,’’ she ex- 
plained, with a lovely blush, and droop of the 
white lids. 

“And why did you wish to hide your love 
from me, darling ?"” he inquired, tenderly. 

‘* Because—because,” she stammered. 

“ Because what? ” he demanded. 

“T thought you were in love with someont 
else!” 

“In love with someone else! ” he echoed. 
“ Who ? ” ’ 

“ Dorothy — Linklater,” she replied, re- 
luctantly. 

™ = Linklater!” with a laugh that was 
not wholly free from embarrassment, and & 
deep flush that mounted up to his brow. 
“ How could you think that?” ' 

“You paid her a considerable amount 0 
attention, Captain Eldon,” the jealousy that 
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was the one failing in her sweet natare break- 


= Call me Elsor,” he whispered, tightening 
his clasp round her waist, 

«: Elsor,” she repeated, in low tones. 

«You know she is only a flirt,” he went on 
by way of excuse and exculpation. : 

«] know sheis a coquette; still your inter. 
course was marked by a certain amount of 
¢enderness.” 3 

“No, really. I paid her only those atten- 
tions that a man naturally pays to a pretty 
woman; and, moreover, when she is his 
hostess he can’t always get out of doing so.” 

«Especially when he doesn’t want to,” she 

in. 
er Now, Gerty,” bending down till his pas- 
sion filled eyes gazed straight into the biue 
depths of hers, * do you think for one instant 
she can becempared in any way to you?” 

“She is an extremely pretty woman, Chic, 
and taking, and I know well is always ad- 
mired by men, and exercises a sort of fascina- 
tion over them.” 

“She may be pretty, but you are lovely,” 
he declared, passionately, and drawing her to 
him he kissed the beautiful lips again and 
again. 

Or You are a flatterer,’”’ with a soft smile. 

“No; I speak the truth. If you could 
only see yourself now you would say 80. 
With the moonlight streaming down on your 
white gown and your white skin, you look 
like an angel, a spirit from the other world, 
something ethereal ! ”’ 

“Don’t,” she gaid, suddenly, with a slight 
shiver, laying her fingers on his mouth, 

“Don’t what?” he asked, in surprise. 

“Say I look lagk like a spirit from the other 
world ! ’” 

“Why not?” 

‘“ Because,” she answered, slowly, while a 
look of deep melancholy epread over the beau- 
tiful face, ‘‘I am superstitious.” 

“ Saperstitions? Of what?’ he asked, in 
bewilderment. 

“Of dying early!” 

“ Gerty! ’’ pressing her to him closely. 

“T am not strong,” she went on, quietly. 
“Sometimes I think—I feel that I shall die 
young!” 

“My dearest,” he implored, “do not talk 
like this!” 

“My mother died before she was twenty- 
one,” she continued, dreamily, her eyes fixed 
on the landscape silvered by the movn’s cold 

me. 

“Of what ?” he exclaimed, involantarily. 

“Consumption.” 

“You are not consumptive, Gerty,” with 
- anxious look at her pale, pure, delicate 
ace. 

“T have never shown any symptoms of it; 
but the germs of the fatal disease, of course, 
must bein my system, and might develop at 
any moment,” 

“You must not talk like this, or think of 
such things,” he said, firmly. ‘‘ Your life 
will be one that will not be likely to induce 
consumption. On the contrary. in a few 
years you will feel quite strong and healthy.” 

“Perhaps,” she said, wistfally, tarning 
her soft eyes on him; “ bat—if any sorrow 
Ya I feel I should not bear up against 


“No sorrow will come,” he returned, confi- 
dently, ‘Your father is still a compara- 
tively young man, hale and hearty. Your 
life will be always one of ease and luxury; 
poo nothing to fear in the way of sor- 

iw!” 


“And you will love me always?” she mur- 
mured, throwing her fair arms round his 
neck. “ Faithfully and truly while life lasts ?”” 
a Xes, dearest!” he answered, fervently ; 

faithfully and truly while life lasts!” and 
he sealed the vow with a long clinging kiss. 

‘And now, as you are my promised wife,”’ 
he said, after awhile, “I must give a pledge 
of our betrothal,” and he drew from his 
finger an old-fashioned ring. a huge opal sur- 
rounded by brillianta, and placed this unlucky 





ee for lovers on the third finger of her left 
and. 

‘‘Thanks, dear!" she eaid, gently, looking 
at itintently. ‘ What acurious ring!” 

‘Yes; it is very old, and has been in my 
family for centuries.”’ 

And then, with a sudden chill at his heart, 
he remembered that when his uncle gave it: 
him he told him it was the ring the had given 
the dead girl, to whom he had anager his 
troth years before in India; and Elsor would 
fain have taken it back, but he feared to rouse 
her recently-laid superstitions, and so let her 
keep the unlucky love-pledge, and led her back 
to the drawing room, a proud light shining in 
his handsome eyes. 

Meanwhile, another love-scene was being 
enacted on the terrace that ran outside the 
house. 

Against the balustrade leaned Dudley Des- 
mond, and by hisside stood Marguerite Mervyn, 
her queenly head held erect, her beautiful, 
dusky face deathly pale. 

“TI have startled you,” he was saying, in 
low tones. ‘ Perhaps when you have time to 
think you will answer differently—answer as 
I wish you to.” 

“No, Captain Desmond,” she answered, in 
clear, distinct tones, ‘‘ time will make no dif- 
ference in my reply. Do not hope that.” 

‘© T cannot cease to hope while you remain 
unwed,”’ he urged. 

‘*T can never be your wife.” 

‘* Is—it—quite—impossible ? ” 

“ Qaite,’’ she replied, firmly. 

‘* You know so little of me, but my love is 


| so great; for the sake of it you might alter— 


might be able to return it in the future. Won’t 
you try?” : 

‘Captain Desmond, you pain me inexpres- 
sibly,” she murmured, turning her dark eyes 
on him with an unfathomable expression in 
them. 

“And you—Miss Mervyn—do you realise 
what this refusal—is to me?” he asked, in 
faltering, husky tones, fixing a burning glance 
on her. 

‘**I hope you will forget me soon.” 

‘* Never, while my life lasts! Oh, will you 
not try to care for me?” he cried, despair- 
ingly. ‘ Your love is the one thing that will 
make my life worth living. Give me only a 
crumb of comfort.” 

“T cannot.” 

“You will not. You are pitiless!” 

‘‘ Ah, do not say that,” she implored. “I 
could not do you the bitter wrong of becoming 
your wife, having no affection to give you.” 

‘I will be content with anything. Mere 
kindness, mere toleration,” he urged, eagerly. 

** You think so now,” she said, sadly, ‘‘ but 
after you would want more, and feel the want 
terribly.” 

‘‘ Let me try ?” he pleaded. 

‘No, I cannot.” 

“T am willing to wait—willing to serve as 
Jacob did for Rachel. The love will come,” 

‘*No—never. I could give you nothing in 
retarn for the wealth of affection you would 
lavish on me, neither now nor in the future!" 

“ You speak very decidedly,’’ he said, check- 
ing the fiery torrent of his passion, and epeak- 
ing steadily. ‘‘ Is it possible you care for some- 
one else?” 

“ You have no right to ask!" lifting her 
head with a queenly and haughty gesture. 

‘No right but that my boundless love gives 
me,” he said, sadly. ‘If I thought you loved 
another as I love you, I would never ask you 
to be my wife again.” 

‘Then learn the truth,” she cried, sud- 
denly, while a deep blush mounted to the 
roots of her soft dark hair. ‘‘I love another, 
even as you love me, as hopelessly, as in- 
tensely!” 

“Is it possible!” he murmured, “ you who 
are so proud, so reserved !"” \ 

“* Yes, it is possible,’ she answered, bitterly. 
* Even I, with all my pride, love a man who is 


' utterly indifferent to me—who has not a 
' single thought to give me—who is wrapped up 


in another. You understand now why [ can- 


not be your wife! I could not stand at the 
altar by your side, and pledge my faith to you 
while in my heart rages a passion that is like 
& tropical tempest, that wrecks, ruins and 
destroys !”’ 

‘* Yes, I understand,” he said, slowly and 
heavily. ‘I would I could help you.” 

‘* No one can do that,” she answered, sadly. 

‘Bave the man youlove! Oh, Marguerite, 
if only I were he!” with a.sob in his voice, 
and then, kissing her hands tenderly, he mar- 
mured “ good-bye,”’ and, turning, left her. 

In the blue sky the moon bung like a re- 
splendent lamp surrounded by the stars, each 
in its golden throne. The heavy perfume of 
the roses, and tall white lilies, blent and made 
the night air sweet, and Philomel was 
warbling tohis mate. Marguerite stood with 
her face buried in her hands, and then, with a 
long drawn sigh, she threw them forward with 
a gesture of despair, while the diamonds on 
her breast and brow sparkled brilliantly, and 
murmured, ‘‘Oh, Eisor, if only you had 
spoken so to me,” and the night wind went 
sighing by, and then all was still, hushed to 
the sweet, warm, langnorous quiet of a 
summer’s night. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘* And on his arm, her hand light clasped in his, 
A girl. 
They walk the glade, his face low bent to hers ; 
And she, the watcher, holds her breath to hear 
The voice she loves, the low and tender tones, 
Her life’s one matchless melody and hears. 
‘ Dearer to me than all created things ; 
Oh, love of mine, I never loved till now!’ ”’ 


THE announcement of Captain Eldon’s 
engagement to Miss Mayne gave universal 
satisfaction with two exceptions, and those 
were Miss Mervyn, who however concealed her 
dissatisfaction so well that no one guessed at 
it, and Mrs. Linklater, who felt unreasonably 
wrathful at her favourite becoming the avowed 
possession of another, and that other a 
younger and more beautiful woman than her- 
self. The little woman raged in secret, and 
sulked with the gallant Captain, who, feeling 
that he had gone rather far in his flirtation 
with the pretty butterfly, did all in his power 
to soothe her feelings without doing anything 
that might be disagreeable to his intended, to 
whom he was deeply attached. 

He had, however, @ difficult game to play. 

His fiancée was exacting; her great love for 
him made her so. She was jealous of his 
attentions, his affection, his devotion, and 
liked him to be always chained to her side, 
where he was quite willing tobe. But the 
“‘Octopus” was determined not to relinquish 
her prey easily, In trath, the foolish, un- 
principled little woman had let her affections 
stray from her ugly, middle-aged, grey-haired, 
absent husband to this handsome young 
soldier, and as she could not marry him her- 
self, seeing that she was already bound by the 
nuptial chain, sho did not eee why bis mar- 
riage should make any difference in their 
friendship, and plainly told him so. He, fore- 
seeing unp t complications, temporised 
with her, seeking to keep her quiet until he 
was Gertrude’s husband, and better able to 
keep her at bay- 

eanwhile the preparations for the thea- 
tricals went on apace. Galthorpe was 
crammed with friends. All the long gal- 
leries alive with mirth, ringing with the 
music of sweet voices, and sweeter laughter. 

So there were dinners nighily, and music 
and charades and impromptu dances and flir- 
tations galore, and all the time Elsor was 
wishing that it was over, and he quietly at 
Eldon Court with his bride, who was to be- 
come his early in October. 

Sir Geoffrey, delighted at the success of his 
matrimonial plans for his nephew, had given 





him a cheque for a thousand pounds, and. pro- 
mised to make him a handsome allowance on 


,his marriage. And so the current of his trae 
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love ran smoothly for a while, and the young 
couple lived in a sort of terrestrial paradise, 
through which their feet strayed day by day ; 
and as he whispered lover's nothings into Ger- 
trude’s ear, as they sauntered side by side, his 
handsome head bent down over her, two pairs 
of eyes watched them, The grey ones with a 
baleful light in them, the brown ones sorrow- 
fally ; and while Marguerite Mervyn writhed in 
torture at the thought of having given her 
proud heart, unasked, into the keeping of her 
cousin’s promised husband, Mrs. Linklater 
would array herself in joyous attire,and wreath 
her face in prettiest smiles and court his atten- 
tion, and chain him to her side by artfal 
manceuvres, and vow in her heart that it would 
not be her fault if he ever married Gertrude 
Mayne. 

Gertrude had faith in her lover, and 
simply worshipped him with a wild,idolatrous 
love that was almost sinfal in its intensity, and 
yet, sometimes, when she would see him in a 
corner with Dorothy Linklater, holding gay 
silks while the reckless woman wound them 
into bright balls, giving him smiles and glances 
the while that would have made any woman 
jealous—a sudden coldness would seem to fall 
on her, the shadow of a doubt. 

Dorothy contrived that there should appear 
to be no end of confidences between them—no 
end of whispered téte-d-iétes—an interchange of 
flowers and trifling presents ; and she did it so 
cleverly that Elsor was blinded, and did not see 
how it would appear to the outside world, this 
interchange of courtesies and compliments 
with another man’s wife. But when a bad 
woman means to ruin the happiness of another 
she has no scruples, no bowels of compassion, 
and leaves no stone unturned, no effort untried, 
to gain her end. 

At last the night of the private theatricals 
arrived. The pretty theatre was crammed 
with a brilliant throng of pretty women and 
good-looking men—an appreciative audience— 
for they clapped loudly and thundered ap- 
plause as the Lady of Lyons proceeded, and 
Eldon, in the character of Claude Melnotte, 
made love to Gertrude as Pauline. 

They acted with real fervour, true pathos, 
and as Elsor = with her he little thought 
it was the last—last time he would ever look 
with a lover’s gaze into her beautifal, bright 
blue eyes, the last time he would hold her 
soft hands in his, and whisper impassioned 
words in her ears. 

Thunders of applause greeted the conclusion 
of the piece, and several bouquets were thrown 
at Gertrude, which her lover gathered and held 
for her, and then they both disappeared be- 
hind the curtain—she to don ball-dress for 
the dance that was to take place ; he to change 
his dress to play in the little comedietta with 
Mrs. Linklater that was to conclude the 
theatricals. 

It passed off with equal success, and then 
as she in the last scene had donned a pale 
blue evening dress and he swallow tails, no 
farther change was necessary. She got him 
out on the terrace on pretext of feeling faint, 
and when there stumbled and pretended to 
fall, and he was obliged to support her in his 
arms 


Just ashe held her, apparently clasped tohis 


breast, Gertrude stepped out on the terrace 
just behind them, and stood as though spell- 
bound, unable to move; and as she stood like 
® statue of marble, as white, as motionless, 
she heard Mrs.Linklater say something—what 
she could not catch—and then her lover with a 
low laugh answered, ‘‘ The best and dearest of 
women, of course, You never loved till now.” 

With alow, gasping moan, she turned away, 
& deathly coldness falling on her, “the chill of 
love-fire quenched for aye.” 

There was no longer any room for doubt. 
He was untrue to her, unfaithfal, and as this 
woman he owned to loving was her friend, 
it made the insult all the greater. A sudden 
frenzy of jealousy swept across the girl’s 
heart as she heard the low tender words, and 
in her desolation she sought the solitude of 
her own chamber; buter ong messages were 





sent to call her to the festive scene, and 
wearily she rose to obey the summons, her 
pride would not allow her to remain away. 

Slowly she swept down the length of the 
long picture gallery, brilliantly lighted, but 
deserted save by the pictured beauties and 
dark-faced gallants who adorned the walls; 
and then, as she neared the further end, the 
door re and Elsor came quickly towards 
her, the lovely light shining in his eyes as 
they fell on the gracefal figure, ro in a 
gown of soft white velvet, hardly whiter than 
the rounded arms and lovely throat it left 
bare—bare save for strings of pearls twisted 
round them. She held a great bouquet of 
snowy roses in her ungloved hands, and a knot 
nestled at her breast. A beautiful exquisite 
creature she looked, yet not radiant nor 
happy; and her cheeks were snowy as the 
roses, and her eyes heavy with the smart of 
unshed tears. 

Elsor went towards her with a smile on his 
lips and outstretched hands; but she, unable 
to conquer the fierce, jealous anger that 
burned in her heart, stood still, her beautiful 
head held proudly erect, her nostrils dilated, 
her eyes flashing. 

He stopped instinctively too, seeing some- 
thing was wrong. 

“ Gertrude, what is it?” he asked, his 
heart misgiving him. 

“Dare you ask?” she demanded, hanghtily. 

**Dare I ask!” he repeated, amazedly. 

“Yes. But you do; you would brazen out 
your father,’ she exclaimed, a sob in her 
voice. 

“Gertrude, what do you mean?”’ 

“That I have discovered your falseness, 
your untrath.” 

“I don’t understand,” he muttered. 

“Then listen. I was out on the terrace 
half-an-hour ago, and I saw you with Doroft.y 
Linklater in your arms, heard yon tel’ her 
she was the best and dearest of women, 
and that you never loved until you loved her. 
Do you understand now? If not, listen a 
moment longer, and hear me tell you that I 
will never plight my troth to you, never be- 
come the wife of a man I could not fully 
trust and honour. Here is your ring,”’ hold- 
ing out the rainbow opal, with its flashing 
diamonds: ‘*‘ What, you will not take it!’’ as 
he stood motionless. ‘“ There—there,” and 
she threw it at his feet. ‘ Good-bye,” and 
turning swiftly, she left him, deaf to his cry 
of,—*“ Gertrude, love, listen to me!” 

Gertrude could never remember distinctly 
what the rest of that wretched evening was 
like. She saw as ina dream flashing lights, 
glowing faces, gleaming jewels, heard soft 
music and happy voices, and knew she talked 
to those who addre:sed her, though she re- 
solutely refased to danse. 

Her lover never approached her once, but 
then, on the other hand, he never went near 
his hostess, despite her sweet smiles and 
alluring glances, only stood moodily leaning 
against the wall staring apparently at nothing, 
and yet seeing distinctly the graceful figure 
in its robe of soft clinging velvet. 

Once, as she looked at him, the pale lips 
murmured,— 


*** Yours be the blame,’ she said, and sighed ; 
* Youcs be the blame for all I feel.’ 
She turned away upon her heel, 
And saw him leave her wonder-eyed ; 
Then suddenly, with no good-bye, 
Before the morrow came, she died.”’ 


And that was all. 

Like one in a dream she bade adieu to those 
guests whom she knew, went slowly up to her 
room, going through the picture-gallery in- 
stead of by the corridors. At the window 
where Elcor proposed to her she lingered a 
little space, looking at it with wistfal eyes, 
and then went on to her room. As she looked 
4 oe er ag _ - oa Praca it 
sho such a pallid, hag 5 pairing 
face; and on the white lips was a streak of 
bloody foam. 

She smiled sadly as she wiped it away; and 





then, taking off her white velvet gown, and 
laying aside the beautifal flowers, now withered 
and faded, she donned asimple morning Gragg 
and put out @ wrap. t 

She determined to leave Galthorpe at day 
break. She would not stay a mionte longer 
than absolutely necessary under the roof of 
the woman who had robbed her of her lover, 
Neither did she wish to meet the man who had 
been false to her again, and so she prepared: 
and, ag the stn broke ruddy and shining 
throngh a dark background of clonds. she left 
her room, and, going softly throtgh the cor. 
ridors, went out by a side entrance. 

Just as she closed the door she became aware 
that people were already about, and shrinking 
back into the shadow of a huge lilac bush sha 
waited. 

In a few moments she saw the dog.-cart go 
by with Elsor Eldon and Dadley Desmond in 
it, and gathered from the disjointed parts of 
speeches made them by some of the guests 
who had come to see them off that they had 
received a sudden summons to join their 
regiment. 

In truth, the Pifferas were ordered ont end- 
denly to India, the trouble at Cabul having 
arisen; and four-and twenty hours later the 
two young men were en route for the East, 
along with their regiment. 

Gertrude stood pale, and shrinking for a 
time, and then collecting herself went slowly 
on. Four miles lay between her and her home, 
and she was weak and weary; her limbs 
seemed weighted with l-ad, but she struggled 
forward, and reached Mayne Place about nine 
o'clock. 

Her father was just sitting down to break. 
fast. An exclamation of serprise and hersor 
broke from his lips at the sight of this ghost 
of his beautifal, idolised child. 

In a moment he knew something was wrong, 
but he made no remark only kissing her, 
called her old nurse, who still lived with them, 
and, giving the tired girl into her charge, 
kindly advised her to lie down and try and 
sleep—advice which she took. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘¢ Ah me, ah me! My one and only joy, 
I did but jest as, wandering through the glade, 
I whispered to another tales of love. 
I little dreamed my tender love was near, 
I little dreamed that words so lightly said _ 
Would point an arrow at the heart I loved.’ 


Ir was not long before Mr. Mayne, by the 
help of Marguerite Mervyn, found out what was 
wrong with his daughter. At first he thought - 
it was grief at his sudden and unforeseen de- 
parture, but by degrees the whole gad, pitifal 
story came out—the story of wrong, of 
treachery, and deceit, 

Both uncle and niece, who so dearly loved 
the sorrow-stricken girl, felt terrible wrath 
against the worthless, heartless woman who 
had been the cause of the separation between 
Gertrude and her lover a as gd - ” = 
day by da: wing thinner and pale 
ne * ce reconciliation, begged to be 
allowed to write and ask him if he could ¢x- 

lain his extraordinary conduct, for, 01- 
Joubtedly, he seemed to love her very dearly. 
This, however, her pride forbade, and so the 
matter remained a sort of mystery. 

Sir Geoffrey was wild with rage, and aan’ 
ened openly to cut him off with a shilling, an 
was only dissuaded from so doing by Miss 
Mervyn, who, true to the love she bore the 
absentee, stood up for him, and declared she 
was certain he was not a3 bad as appearances 
made him seem, and that she thought the 
matter could be satisfactorily explained. 4 

To all this, Gerty answered never a word, 
only sat silent, looking out with her Se 
wistful, blue eyes at the distant range of hil . 

Mr. Mayne grew terribly uneasy 43 he oe 
her delicate hands become daily more _ ; 
parent, her cheeks thinner, the orbits of her 
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eyes hollower, her white face sharpened, hav- 
ing in mind the early death of his young wife, 
her mother; and at last, by the advice of a 
celebrated physician, he took her to Scotland, 
to a place of Sir Geoffrey’s that he put at Mr. 
Mayne’s disposal. 

At first the fair invalid rallied a little in 
the pure, bracing atmosphere of the High- 
jands, and looked with faint interest at the 
blue hills, bedecked with sombre pines, and 
clothed in beautifal purple heather, seeming 
+o rise almost to the heavens; at the broad 
stretches of moor, at tarn and brook, and the 
yellow gorse that bloomed golden in the sun- 
rays. Then she fell rapidly away; a hacking 
cough distressed her, the faint, fugitive, wild- 
vose bloom faded from her face, leaving it a 
sickly pallor, alternating with a hectic flush ; 
the lips assumed a blue tint, and no one could 
look on her and doubt but that she was failing 
fast. 

The great motive power was gone. Elsor 
was false. She did not care to live, preferring 
—nay, craving—for the oblivion, the quiet of 
the grave ! 

“If only I could die—forget and be forgot- 
ten,” she murmured, restlessly, one morning, 
after a terrible fit of coughing that racked her 
wasted frame cruelly. 

“Is there anything you wish for, my dar- 
ling?” asked her father, who caught indis- 
tinctly the muttered words. 

‘‘ Yes, father,”’ she sighed, wearily, stretch- 
ing out her armstohim, ‘“ Take me home, 
home—to—die! ” 

And he, heartbroken, and helpless to with- 
stand tbe relentless foe, death, who was rob- 
bing him of his one earthly treasure, took her 
by slow and easy stages back to Mayne Place, 
—s every effort to save her. But all was 
useless, 

When the Lent lilies bloomed they bloomed 
on Gertrude’s grave in the old churchyard on 
the cliff top, at whose base the waves washed 
ceaselessly, singing a dirge; and ere the year 
fell Mr. Mayne joined her there, and Mar- 
guerite was left sole mistress of his estate and 
fortune. 

Her wealth gave her but little pleasure ; her 
thoughts were always far away in the East 
with Elsor Eldon, Despite her pride, despite 
her anger against him, in that he was the 
cause of her young cousin’s untimely death, 
she could not stifle or kill her love for him. 

It flourished and grew steadfastly, and 
when she heard, five years later, that the Pif- 
feras were returning to England and ordered 
to Clemur, her heart beat wildly with con- 
flicting feelings. 

Some time after they were stationed there 
Captain Desmond called on her, and she saw 
that he was unchanged. Again he essayed to 
win her, and again she gently rejected him, 
telling him she was unchanged, and offering 
him her friendship, with which poor cramb 
of comfort he was fain to be content. He con- 
tinued to call on her, and one day asked if she 
would receive Eldon. 

At first she demurred, though her pulses 
beat with rapture at the mere thought of see- 
ing him again, but when his friend urged it 
she consented. 

Their first meeting was fall of embarrass- 
ment on both sides, only she melted first, 
having heard from Desmond that Elsor spent 
& portion of each day or night by the grave on 
the cliff, and that his grief for Gertrude’s sad 
fate was keen and undying. 

“Captain Eldon,” she said one day, when 
she had gone to put flowers on Gerty’s grave 
“ — him there, ‘have you nothing to ex- 

n ” 

“Yes,” he said, simply. “My conduct was 
4 error—such an error a8 any man in my 
position might have committed.. Mrs. Link- 
later led me on to say frivolous, empty things 
to her. I did but jest; and she as lightly 
a my tender words—words which she 
ooked for ever as her due—I little dreamed 
1, love would hear the light words, or take 

&m seriously, and she spoke with such scorn 
and rapidity when we met in the picture- 





gallery, and refased so absolutely to hear my 
explanation, that I had no choice save to let 
her go. 

“You know that night we received orders 
to march the following morning, and, in the 
hurry consequent upon our departure, I had 
no time to see her. Then pride—that wretched 
pride which has wrecked so many lives that 
gave fair promise—prevented my writing to 
her; and after—I heard she was—dead! ”’ 
with a catch in his voice, and a “‘ gloom around 
his heart—the gloom of stern remorse no 
after light shall ever wholly serve to chase 
away.” 

And then they both stood silently looking 
at the white cross that marked Gertrude 
Mayne’s last resting-place, and across his 
mind came the lines,— 


*€ Oh, once again to hold thy hand in mine ; 
Oh, once again, as in the days of old, 
To hear the sweet, low music of thy voice ! 
It may not be—thy hand is cold in death, 
Thy voice no more can answer back to mine, 
For thou art dead, and I am desolate.” 


He was “desolate.” The only joy he had 
in life was his visits to Miss Mervyn. These 
became gradually more and more frequent. 
It consoled him to talk of the dead girl; and 
Marguerite, now she knew of his error, was 
sweetly kind and consoling. Her soft voice 
soothed his raffied spirits, her gentle ministra- 
tions were balm to his bruised soul. And at 
last, one day, he asked her could she make the 
sacrifice of becoming his wife. 

“It would be no sacrifice, Sir Elsor,’’ she 
answered, softly (Sir Geoffrey was dead, and 
he had come into the title and estates). 

**You mean—that you care for me?” he 
said, in surprise, prompted thereto by some- 
thing he saw in her ly, dark eyes. 

**‘T have loved you ever since I knew you,” 
she acknowledged, candidly. 

*‘ AndI have no love to give you,” he said, 
regretfally; “it all lies buried there,” nodding 
towards the churchyard on the cliff. ‘I can 
only give you esteem and respect.” 

“And they will content me,’ she said, 
quietly, putting her hands in his. 

“ You area noble woman!” he said, drawing 
her to him and printing a passionless kiss on 
her white brow. ‘‘I will never give you cause 
to & our marriage " 

And he never did. 

In the years that came he was ever tender, 
devoted, kind, and in time he grew content 
and peaceful, while she was perfectly happy 
in the love of her bonny children, and the 
splendour of her magnificent home. Dudley 
Desmond, the man who loved her so unselfishly 
and undyingly, envied the dead woman sleep- 
ing so calmly under the willow on the brow 
of the c iff, whose base the white-tipped waves 
fret and wash uncéasingly, as they sing their 
dirge and her requiem. 


[THE END.] 








A man would have no pleasure in discovering 
all the beauties of the universe, even in heaven 
itself, unless he had a partner to whom he 
might communicate his joys. 


No one can ever plead that he has no 
time for self-culture, for in his busiest hours 
he may find abundant means to elevate and 
improve himself. But to do this he must 
work honestly, faithfally, and energetically ; 
he must strive for excellence in his depart- 
ment; he must learn to take pleasure in the 
good he’s bestowing as well as in that he is 
receiving. Toil is the school for high princi- 
ples. The most fraitfal sources of truth and 
wisdom are experience and observation, and 
these belong to all conditions. Almost all 
labour demands intellectual activity, and is 
best carried on by those who incorporate their 
minds so that the two interests, toil and self- 
cultuge, are friends to each other, 





THE GUNNER'S SHOT. 





Tue story is told, ina French newspaper, 
of Pierre Barlat, a humble labourer, who 
lived at Savres, near Paris, with his wife 
Jeanne and their three children. Industrious, 
frugal, knowing nothing of the way to the 
wine.shop, Pierre saved his spare money, 
working harder and harder, and at last bought 
the tiny cottage in which he and his wife 
lived. It was a tiny cottage, indeed ; -built of 
stones, however, with tiled roof, standing 
amid shrabs, and covered with clematis. It 
always attracted the eye of the traveller, on 
the left, as he crossed the Sévres bridge. 

Pierre and Jeanne scrimped and saved 
until the little cottage was paid for, and 
made a feast, when it was all done, to cele- 
brate their ownership. A landed proprietor, 
to be sure, does not mind an occasional ex- 
penditure to entertain his friends ! 

All this Pierre and Jeanne had accomplished 
just before the war of 1870 with Germany 
broke out. The conscription fell upon Pierre, 
who, moreover, was an old soldier, and be- 
longed to the reserves. A gunner he had 
been, famous for his skill in hitting a mark 
with a shell. 

Sévres had fallen into the hands of the 
Germans, but the French guns were pounding 
away at them from the fort on Mount Valer- 
ian. Pierre Barlat was a ganner at that fort, 
and was standing, one wintry day, by his 
gun, when General Noel, the commander, 
came up, and levelled his field-glass at the 
Sévres bridge. 

“Gunner !” said he, sharply, without look- 
ing at Pierre. 

“General!” said Pierre, respectfully, giving 
the military salute. 

‘‘ Do you see the Sévres bridge over there?” 

‘tI see it very well, sir.’’ 

“ And that little cottage there, in a thicket 
of shrubs at the left?” 

‘*T see it, sir,” said Pierre, turning pale. 

‘It’s a nest of Prussians. Try it with a 
shell, my man.” 

Pierre turned paler still, and, in spite of the 
cold wind that made the officers shiver in 
their great-coats, one might have seen big 
drops of sweat standing out on his forehead ; 
but nobody noticed the ganner’s emotion. He 
sighted his piece deliberately, carefully—then 

it. 

The officers, with their glasses, marked the 
effect of the shot, after the smoke had cleared 
away. 
“Well hit, my man! well hit!” exclaimed 
the general, looking at Pierre, with a smile. 
‘‘The cottage couldn’t have been very solid. 
It is completely smashed now.” 

He was surprised to see a great tear ranning 
down each of the gunner's cheeks. 

‘What's the matter, man?” the general 
asked, rather roughly. 

‘* Pardon me, general,” said Pierre, recover- 
ing himself, ‘It was my house; everything 
I had in the world.” 





Every marked man in any department of 
life has risen to distinction, not alone through 
his own powers, but through the presence of 
the same qualifications distributed in lesser 
degree among many of those around him. 
Much of the thought of Greece culminated in 
a Socrates or a Plato; much inventive genius 
combined to make a Stephenson ; much strong 
character, firm integrity, and warm patriotism 
found an embodiment in a Cromwell. 

A areat portion of all the worst mischief, 
negative snd positive, that ever afflicted the 
world is traceable to what people erroneously 
call conscience, but which is often only a 
hatefal compound of ignorance, prejudice, and 
vindictiveness. The duty of man is to im- 
prove those faculties which enable him to 
think and act correctly. He must make his 
conscience a good, enlightened conscience ; 
then, and then only, will he be entitled to 
honour and credit in acting upon it. 
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FACETIA, 


Samson was really indebted to his hair for 
his mane strength. 

A vocror who understands only one language 
may yet be familiar with a great many 
tongues. 

Way are pawnbrokers like pioneers of pro- 
£@»? ecauste they are always ready to 
make an advance. 

‘Ig Caulter a melodramatist ?" asked one 
entlemsn of another. ‘ Yes, a very mellow 
ramatist, especially after dinner,” was the 

reply. 

A wovutp BE wit once asked an old German : 
“Fritz, what do you think of when you think 
of nothing?” 
quiet reply. 

Waar did the donkey do when he first heard 
of the doctrine of evolution? He was 80 
delighted, that he brayed till he became a 
little hoarse. 

‘‘ Ir time is actually money,”’ said a gentle- 
man toa jeweller, ‘‘ then this watch which I 
bought here six months ago has gained time 
enough to pay for itself.” 

‘* ANGELINE,” quoth Algernon, ‘‘do you sup- 
pose that that pretty, simpering girl over there 
actually knows anything?’ ‘‘Yes, she 
actually knows that she is pretty,’ Angeline 
replied. 

Ay old Scotchman saw a railway train for 
the first time, and was natarally greatly sur- 
prised. On being asked what he thought it 
was, he replied: ‘“‘I just think it’s the de’il 
running away with a row of houses.” 

Oto Gentneman (to landlord of an hotel): 
‘* Have you a fireescape in this hotel ?” Land. 
lord (with an air of pride): “ Yes, sir; four of 
‘em, sir.” Old Gentleman: ‘‘Humph, I 
thought so. All the fire escaped from my 
room last night, and I came near freezing.” 

Aw old bachelor was recently heard saying 
to a young lady: “ There is more jewellery 
worn nowadays than when I was young; bnt 
there is one piece I often admired, which I 
don’t often see now.” “What is that?” 

asked the miss. ‘A thimble,” was the reply. 

“Junta, I’m writing to our friend, Clara 
Bent. Shall I say anythingfor you?” Jalia 
(scornfally): “What! writing to that con- 
temptible thing! Well, give her my love, and 

say I hope she’ll come to see us as soon as she 
can. How do hate that detestable 
creature !”” 


“Do you think Lucy will succeed in winning 
Algernon ?” asked the high-school girl. +‘ No, 
indeed,’ replied Amy; ‘she hasn’t a ghost of 
a show.” ‘My dear,” protested the high- 
school girl, ‘‘ please don’t use such horrid 
slang as ‘ghost of a show;' say ‘apparition 
of an exhibition.” 


“Ernet,” said the teacher, ‘who do the 
ancients say supported the world on his 
shoulders?” ‘Atlas, sir.” ‘ You’re quite 
right,” said the teacher; “Atlas supported 
the world. Now, who supported Atlas?” 
‘*I do not know,” said Ethel, softly, ‘ unless 
he married a rich wife.” , 

Ar the meeting of an archery club a gentle- 
man said to a friend: ‘‘Do you see that girl 
over there? She.is the best shot in the club, 
and has a wonderful collection of bows.” 
“ Well,” responded the other, “I have always 
observed that the archer a girl is, the greater, 
as a rule, is her assortment of beaux.”’ 


Sornronia wantel Adoniram to write a 
verse in her album ; and, as he had long loved 
her in secret, he inscribed the following 
stanza, with a trembling hand :— 

‘*When the days grow sad and lonely, 
And youth and all my friends depart, 
Ob, how I hope I’ll have Sophronia 
To cheer up my lonely heart |” 
The wedding cards were out in less than six 
weeks, 


} 


“I tinks of you,” was the | 


| ‘SHE wasa@ young lady who had been nursed 
| in the lap of laxury. Her pathway had been 
| strewn with roses.’’ Fogg, interrupting : ‘‘Too 
: bad! Of course she must have got a lot of 
briers in her feet.”’ 

Sap-kvep Wanderer: “ Say, m’ fren’, can’t 
yer help a poor feller wot has lost his only 
means of support?’’ Sympathetic Gent: 
*H’m! How did it happen?” ‘ Well—er— 
you see my wife died this morning.” 

Lapy : “ And so you have left your late situ- 
ation through having words with your mis- 
tress.” Swell Cook: “ Well, ’m, not words, 
not adzactly what you might call words; I 
only spoke to her as one lady might to an- 
other.” 

‘*Wuo was the most patient man?” asked 
a teacher in Sunday School. None of the 
small scholars seemed to know untii a little 
chap, who had been ina brown study for a 
few minutes, held up his hand. ‘ Who was 
it, Johnny?” ‘It was the man who had 
such an awfally poor turkey.” 

* Zepex1an, I saw you coming out of that 
public-house at the corner, this afternoon,’ 
said a woman to her husband. She spoke 
with chilling severity, but Zedekiah rallied, 
and exclaimed, with an air of innocent sur- 
prise: ‘‘Well, my dear, you wouln’t have 
sonnet staying ina pub all day, would 
you ” 

Fonp wife (to music-mad husband): “My 
dear, did you read about the man who died of 
the rupture of the ear-dram?” ‘No, dar- 
ling; why?” ‘Because, dear, I have been 
thinking since you go so often to this Wagner 
society of yours, you might put an extra five 
thousand on your life insurance, don’t you 
know?”’ 

Txe pastor of one of our churches told a 
good story from his own family. One of his 
little ones was very much interested in the 
story of Elisha, the bad small boys and the she 
bear, as read by his mother. Aftera moment's 
thought he said, ‘‘ I wouldn’t have said so to 
Elisha, would I, mamma ? I would have said, 
‘ Please go up, thou bald-head.’ ”’ 

I was getting measured for a suit of clothes 
this mawning,” said young Mr. Sissy to his 
pretty cousin, ‘‘ and just for a joke, y’know, I 
awsked Snipem if it weally took nine tailors 
to makeaman. He said it would take more 
than nine tailors to make some folks. 
thought it was quite clevah.” “Yes, it was 
clever, Charley,” said his pretty cousin. 

Emp.over (to commercial traveller): “Good 
morning, Mr. Smith; home again, eh?” 
Commercial traveller: ‘Yes, struck town 
last night on the seven o'clock train from the 
north.” ‘ Why, I came down from the north 
by that train. Strange I didn’t see you.” 
“Did you take the Pullman-car?” ‘No, 
certainly not.” ‘ Well, that’s the reason you 
didn't see me.” 

Crusuep Acatn.—(Midnight.) Poor Wife 
(to husband whose loud snoring keeps her 
awake): ‘“‘ Charlie, Charlie, do stop snoring! 
Tarn over on your side.” (Nudges him) 
Hasband, only half awake, grunts. turns on 
his side, and continues to snore. Wife has a 
happy idea. Remembers a line from an 
article called ‘‘How to Prevent Snoring.’ 
Gives her husband a second nudge, which 
elicits another grunt. ‘ Oh, Charlie, if you’d 
keep your mouth shut you'd be all right.” 
Charlie (still semi-conscious): ‘So would 
you, [Grand tableau. ] 


Covutpy’t Foor Her—When Chipson re- 
turned home from the football match, swing- 
ing his hat and singing,‘‘What Does the Dickie 
Bird Say ?’ and greeted his wife with ‘* How do 
you do, Maria? We've got ’em—whoopee!”’ 
the perplexed womancried: ‘‘ Why, what under 
the sun is the matter, Henry?” ‘“ Nothing 
(bic). Only fall of animal (nic) spirits, thash 
all. *Reh for our side!" ‘‘ Animal spirits? 
Why, animals wouldn't drink the kind of 
spirits you are fall of, and you know it. 





You'd better go lie down, and stop making. a 
circus of yourself.” And he took her advice 





‘“‘Hene’s a box addressed to you,” said the 
wife of an eminent man. “ I don’t think you'g 
better open it, though.” ‘‘ What shall we do 
with it?” ‘I'll tell you; we'll take it ont 
and get the servant to open it. She has lit 
the fire with paraffin three times this week, 
of I don’t think that dynamite will burt 

er.” 

Fimst Crrizen: “I see there is a red flag ont 
just around the corner from your honge,” 
Second Citizen (alarmed): ‘“ What! a red 
flag?” First Citizen : “‘ Yes; a case of small. 
pox, I hear.” Second Citizen (relieved) : “Oh, 
small-pox! My wife has just got back from 
the country, and I was afraid it might be an 
auction.’’ 

A Necessary Prermmary.—Uncle Rastus 
(to lawyer): ‘ I'se ’cused ob stealin’ er pa’ ob 
trousers, Mistah Blank. Kin I git yo’ to 
defen’ me?” Lawyer: “I'm very busy, 
Uncle Rastus, but I guess I can help you out 
if the trial comes off at once.” Uncle Rastus: 
“Well, I'se got to go home fust, sah, an’ change 
my trousers.”—American Paper. 

A man complains bitterly of the conduct of 
his son. He relates at length to an old friend 
all the young man’s escapes. ‘You shon!d 
speak to him with firmness to call him to his 
duty,” says the friend. ‘But he pays not 
the least attention to what I say, He listens 
only to the advice of fools. I wish you would 
talk to him.”’ 

Farexp: As your first baby is a boy, I sup. 
pose you have the privilege of naming it?” 
Young Father: ‘“ Yes, sir. I wouldn’s allow 
anyone else to name that cherub.” “ Have 
you thought of a good name for him yet?” 
Dozens of ’em; splendid names; just the 
thing; bat they won’t any of them do.” 
“Why not?” “My wife won't have ’em.” 

‘* Very queer folks, some of them yachting 
fellows,” said the old captain. “ Why, how 
do you sup one spells fish on his boat? 
The Fish ain’t a bad name for a yacht, but 
they spelled it Psyche, for oddity sake, I 
suppose. Another chap called his boat the 
Curse. It warn’t a pretty name, but it would 
have been better if they didn’t spell it Circe.” 

Fonp Mama: “How is it young Mr. Filey 
didn't ask you to go out riding? Isaw him 
out with Miss Pert to-day.” Daughter: 
“I’m sure I can’t tell, I praised his horse, 
said I heard he was a good driver, and all 
that, while Miss Pert only spoke to him 
once.” Fond Mamma: ‘‘ What did she say 
then?” Daughter: ‘‘She asked him if he 
could drive with one hand.” 

“Mr. Gunner,” said the newly-commis- 
sioned lieutenant of noble birth. on the occa- 
sion of his first commaud in Her Britannic 
Majesty’s navy, ‘!that brigantine running in 
for the land looks to me like a smuggler; you 
may fire one shot across her bow.” “ Your 
grace’s pardon,” said the grizzled man-of- 
war's man, “ but the shot will not reach her. 
“ All right,” was the reply ; “ fire two shots, 
then.” 


Youre Wire (at dinner-table, exclaims, 
between sobs): ‘“‘I made that—that apple 
dumpling asa pleasant surprise for you. and 
—and now—you—want me to bring « hand- 
saw to cut itin two with!’ Young Husband: 
“Good heavens, Sasan! Is that a dumpling? 
I took it for a cocoanut!” (With desperate 
firmness) “I'll eat.some of it now, if it kills 
me! Thank heaven, my life’s insured ! All 
I ask is that you will make just such ® 
dumpling for my successor.” 

Ir Fett on Barren Som.— Good heavens, 
William!” exclaimed his wife, in a tone of 
great alarm. ‘The child has swallowed a 
shoe-button!” “ Well,.don’t get frightened, 
said her husband, who was a newspaper 
humonrist. ‘Give him a button-hole to 
swallow.” ‘ Bat,” cried the alarmed mother, 
“that wouldn't do a particle of good, for - 
would then have to swallow a batton-boo 
and that would surely kill him.” And = 
her husband wished he had not sprang ‘h° 
“chestnut” upon her. 
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Rumours of matrimonial negotiations among Over 1,000,000,000 tins for preserving are 
the Royalties always cause a delightful flatter _ used annually by the ‘‘canners” of the United 
of anticipation among the fair ones in fashion- | States. A box of tin plates which weighs from 
able circles. Prince Albert Victor of Wales 108 to 112 pounds will make between seven and 
and the Duke of Sparta, Crown Prince of , eight cases of tins. A case contains a dozen 
Greece, are foremost, says Modern Society, three-pound tins, the general size, or two 
among the eligibles juet now, Both will need | dozen one pound tins. Taking the average, a 
partners with substantial ballast in the shape box of tin will make about 100 tins, Thus, 
of coin, so that those whose daty it may be to! about 10,000,000 boxes of tin plates are neces- 
arrange the delicate bnsiness will doubtless | sary every year to make the tins to hold the 
keep an eye on the present or prospective pos- goods packed in the United States. The 
session of the néedfal, The gallant captain of | weight of the metal alone is something like 
Hussars will require someone to speak up for 110,000000 pounds, and the cost about 
him, and if his Royal grandmamma be not £9 000,000. 
the chief promoter of his interests, it is hard} Tramways.—The latest statistics show that 
to say how he will manage to get fixed. Her | there are 886 miles of tramways in the United 
Majesty is, however, such an experienced Kingdom, of which 233 belong to the local 
matchmeker that we may learn at any time |‘ authorities and 653 to companies. The capital 
of her promising grandson being betrothed to actually expended on these undertakings has 
an heiress of German princely blood. been as follows: England, £10 854,000; Scot: 

Tue Duke of Sparta, after a little further land, £1.179 000; Ireland, £1,089,000; total, 
instruction in Germany, is to make his way ; £13,122.000. The net receipts in the year 
to England, it is said—but the rumour lacks ended June 30, 1887, were as follows: Eng- 
confirmation—with a view of contracting an Jand, £521,000; Scotland, £90,000; Ireland, 
alliance with one of the daughters of the £48,000; -total, £659000. The working ex- 
Prince of Wales. As these young ladies have penses were: England, £1.739,000 ; Scotland, 
arrived at a marriageable age, their excellent £260,517; Ireland, £142,000; total, £2 142 000. 
mother will be very anxious about their settle- | The passengers carried in one year were thus 
ment in life, particularly as there will be the | distributed: England, 330 359.000; Scotland, 
disagreeable basiness of asking Parliament to 62 282.000 ; Ireland, 23.875.000 ; total, 
give a respectable allowance to each one of 416,516,000. The total number of horses 
them. It is hardly possible to expect that ' employed was 25 501, of locomotives 484, and 
the Queen will show as deep an interest in the cars 3.494. The total capital authorised in 
bestowal of these three granddaughters as she connection with the whole of the undertakings 
has done in the case of the children of the! was £17,902,000, of which £12.907,000 has 


Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt; and yei | 
there is no reason why she should not. They 
deserve all the care and kindly help in their 
mating that their elders are capable of ex- 
ercising in their behalf. 

Tae Crown Prince of Germany has made 
handsome Christmas presents to all his 
doctors. Sir Morell Mackenzie received a 
splendid case of surgical instruments; Herr 
Krause, a diamond pin; Herr Schrader, two 
superb Japanese vases; M. Bergman, a set of 
twenty-four solid silver dish covers; and Herr | 
Schmidt, a golden inkstand. These timely | 
gifts were all accompanied with kind words of 
appropriate greeting, and gave genuine plea- 
sure to the recipients. 

Mrs. Carnertne Giapstone, the wife and 
faithful helpmate of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, whose age he exceeds by nearly 
two years, reached her seventy-sixth year on 
the 6sh January. Their marriage took place 
on July 25th, 1839, so the calebration of their 
golden wedding is close at hand. We feel 
sure our readers will join us in wishing the 
venerable lady ‘*‘ Many happy retarns.” 


Ir is said that Miss Adele Grant was in no 
way cast down by the marriage of her former 
fiancée, Earl Cairns. In fact, she went to a 
dancing party in Washington on the night of 
his wedding day. 


_ Terrstcnore has kept her numerous votaries 
in Brighton hard at work during the past 
week or two. High and low have alike been 
enthusiastically pirouetting round her shrine, 
and the patrons and the patronesses of the 
New Year's dance at the Corn Exchange have 
Snjoyed themselves equally with the squires, 
damsels of gentle blood, who have more or 
less gracefally glided throagh the waltz at the 
Pavilion. To begin at the lowest rung of the 
social ladder, the dance above alluded to was 
not nearly so rough an affair as previous fétes 
of the same nature were represented to be by 
Some who objected to the magistrates granting 
& licence for the entertainment. At any rate, 
it afforced a New Year’s gambol to many 
whose lives are dull enoagh in all conscience ; 
and moreover, it is quite possible, if the truth 
Were known, that some of the staircase flirta- 
tions at balla given by the Upper Ten would 
ill compare with the general behaviour of the 
lower million, 





been paid up. 





GEMS. 


THERE are two sorts of content; one is con- 
nected with exertion, the other with habits of 
indolence; the first is a virtue, the other a 
vice. 

Tue large proportion of sins committed 
against the laws of right are done without 
reflection, and many of them are bitterly 
repented of too late. 

Faction is the excess and abuse of party; 
it begins when the first idea of private 
interest preferred to public good gets footing 
in the heart. It is always dangerous, yet 
always contemptible. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


How to Crean Gun Barrets or Rust.—The 
gun can be cleaned by stopping the opening 
and pouring in mercary, which, on shaking 
will clean up the barrel, Then coat with 
paraffine. 

Britannia ware should be first rubbed with 
a woollen cloth and sweet oil, then washed in 
water and soap-sads, and rabbed with soft 
leather and whiting. Thus treated, it is said, 
it will retain its beauty to the last. 

Oyster Sovp.—Season one quart of milk 
with pepper and salt to taste, add 20z. butter 
rolled in a very little flour ; simmer to a boil, 
then add one tin of good tinned oysters, with 
their liquor, and let it all heat together, not 
boil, for ten minutes, and serve. A well- 
beaten egg, a little white stock, and a blade of 
mace are all additions, but not necessaries. 

Gama Sovp.—Put the remains of any game 
on with sufficient water and the bone of a 
roast joint—any bone broken up will do—or 
sufficient common stock, with a carrot, a tur- 
nip, a stick of celery, a bay leaf, and an onion 
stuck with a clove or two; let it all boil to- 
gether very gently ten to twelve hours 
(nothing like as much if stock is used), then 
strain, skim, and clear it; boil itup fora few 
minutes with some nice pieces of the game, 
and serve with a little wine. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue sky—sometimes capricious, sometim 
awful, never the same for two minntes 
gether ; almost human in its passions, alm 
spiritual in its tenderness, almost divine 
its infinity. 

THere is no greater mistake than that made 
by the man who is selfishly seeking any kind 
of happiness at the expense of others. If he 
search for it through his whole life he wll 
never find it. To diminish the welfare of his 
neighbours willadd no mite to his own store. 
On the contrary, happiness increases as it is 
shtred, and diminishes as it is selfishly grasped. 

Suaves In Tancrer.—In Tangier (writes J.T. 
Alling in the Cosmopolitan) slaves of every des- 
cription crowd and quarrel as they fill their 
quaint earthen jars at one of the broken-down 
fountains from which the whole town is sup- 

lied, or go about the streets carrying goatskins, 

rom which they offer water to thirsty passers 
by at so mich a drink. As their shrill voices 
proclaim the freshness and coolness of their 
stock, one realizes that he has before him an 
Oriental custom which gsves new meaning to 
Isaiah, iiii. 1., where the prophet calls out, as 
though drawing the “ water of life.” ‘ Ho, 
everyone that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
come buy . . without money and with- 
out price.’ These slaves form a considerable 
part of the population of Tangier. They are 
mostly of the deep black Guinea negro type, 
brought from across the Desert of Sahara, 
though sometimes unfortunates of other races 
are kidnapped and sold into slavery. Pablic 
auctions are frequently held in the main street 
of the bazaars, at which children can be pur- 
chased for from two to four pounds, while 
full grown men and women are sold at prices 
ranging from ten to twenty pounds. Mas- 
ters have absolute power over their slaves, 
even that of life and death, and in case of 
sale transfer them by means of a deed, just as 
we transferafarm. Under the circumstances, 
it is a little difficult to say whether they are 
real estate or personal property. 

JuryMen StTakvepd INTO A VERDICT.—Jary- 
men are better off in these times than in the 
good old days, when it was the law’ to endea- 
vour to starve them into a verdict. It is bad 
enough now to be put to the loss of time and 
money, with little or inadequate recompense, 
without being starved or fined into the bar- 
gain. In the early part of the reign of Henry 
VIII. Lord Chief Jastice Reed tried an action 
when on the circuit, in which the jury were 
locked up, but before giving their verdict had 
eaten and drunk, which they all confessed. This 
being reported to the judge, he fined them 
each heavily and took their verdict. In Hilary 
term, sixth, Henry VIIL, the case came up 
before the fall Court of Qaeen’s Bench on a 
joint motion to set aside the verdict on the 
ground of informality of trial, the jury having 
eaten when they should have fasted, and next 
remit the fines ander the pecoliar circum- 
stances of the case. The jary averred that 
they had made up their minds in the case 
before they ate, and had returned into court, 
with a verdict, but, finding that the Lord 
Chief Justice had ‘“‘ run out to see a fray,’ and 
not knowing when he might come back, the 
had refreshments. The court confirmed bot 
the verdict and the fines. In ‘ Dyer's 
Reports’? a case is reported of ajary who 
retired to consider their verdict, and when 
they came back the bailiff informed the judge 
tbat some of them (which he could not depose) 
had been feeding while locked up. Both bailiff 
and jary were sworn, and the pockets of the 
latter were ‘examined, when it appeared that 
they all had about them “ pippins,” of which 
‘some of them coufessed they had eaten, and 
the others said they had not.” All were 
severely reprimanded, and those who had 
eaten were fiaed twelve shillings each, and 
those who had not eaten were fined six shil- 
ings each, for that they had them in their 


pockets. 
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TICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
. —-o— 
8. E.—Neatness and regularity. 


L. L. F.—Ladiescan earn money at home by copying, 
type vritng, designing, or painting plaques, screens, 
&c. 


Cavtion.—Quite sufficient if the lady gave you en- 
couragement to goon. Fair writing. You should be of 
a plodding disposition, and rather timid. 

McV.—The origin of the poem is unknown to us. It 
may be one of those fugitive bits found in the daily 
pes which, though often very beautiful, soon b 


8. D. W.—When showing strangers about the house 
the hostess should first step within the doorway of each 
room, and then invite them to follow her. 


E. V. A.—Unless on very intimate terms with the 
gentleman she should not invite him to drive with her. 
It is his duty to extend such an invitation. 


Doring.—You are the best judge of the young man’s 
actions, but the fact of his visiting you for some time 
does not indicate his baving fallen desperately in love 
with you. 

Amy.—When writing to any one, except a very inti- 
mate friend, on a sealer of bu-iness, always head the 
letter “‘ Dear Sir,” or “Dear Madam.” re castile 
soap and lukewarm water may be advantageously used 





ost for ever. 


D. D.—Work-boxes, dressing-cases, shaving sets, 
toilet sets, smoking jackets, perfume sets, sachet-bags 
and smoking sets are but afew oi the many beautjful 
articles suitable for presents. 


B. R.—1. The hair is as near dead black as possible. 
2. Ernestine ‘‘ earnest,” Blanche “ fair,”’ Marie “ bitter,” 
Mathilda “‘a brave girl,” Eugenie ‘‘ well-born.” 8. The 
23rd of August, 1874, fell on a Sunday. 


Disxy.—The principal wedding anniversaries are: 
First year, paper ; fifth year, wooden ; tenth year, tin ; 
fifteenth year, crystal or glass; twentieth year, c A 
twenty-fifth year, silver; fiftieth year, gojgen ; seventy- 
fifth year, diamond. 


One ix Trovsie.—He is a cowardly dog in the 
manger. You should get your favourite brother or 
cousin to interfere, and let him understand that it will 
be to his physical welfare to desist from such unmanly 
behaviour for the future. 


V. L.—A theatrical company bearing the name cited 
is in existence, but we are unable to furnish the route 
it to cover — the present season. This 
@qdennitien may be gained by consulting some journal 
devoted to stage matters. 

C. 8.—When a young lady meets an intimate male 
friend ~ hs street, & ous ast eveeuiee Re bon of 

roprie’ stopping lor five or ten minu' converse 
La him, altho he has time he will walk beside 
her during such chat. 

Cc. W. G.—Your natural acuteness should teach you 
whether or not the man lovesyou. Ata distance 
of upwards of 250 miles, we are unable to form the 
slightest estimate of the it of his affection, nor are 
we endowed with the power of looking into the recesses 
of his mind to see how true his vows may be. 


B. N.—Letters sent to this office, unless they relate 
solely to business matters, are never answered by post. 
The object of instituting this column was to obviate the 
necessity of taking up valuable time in that manner. 
Three weeks must elapse after the receipt of a corre- 
spondent’s letter before he or she can expect to see it 
answered in this place. 

Bos.—Write these lines in the album :— 

* I hope, indeed, that every one 
Will fill a , as I have done, 
And take the trouble and the time 
To write their thoughts in prose or rhyme, 
So that you can, whate’er befall, 
The names of all your friends recall.” 


R. D. F.—Preparations of iron are frequently pre- 
scribed for improving a system run down by over- 
exertion, anxiety, or kindred troubles; but none of 
them should be used except under the direction of a 
skilful physician, who, after making a thorough diagnosis 
of the patient, will give a prescription adapted to the 
spe wants of the case in point. 


M. M.—If the secret is of such a nature as to 
threaten destruc'ion to the future happiness of the lady, 
she would do well to keep it locked in her breast for 
ever. Loving her as much as you claim to do, never 
make mention of the fact that the ——_ has been 
broached, and thus help her to forget what may have 
been a most unpleasant episode in her life, 


Cc. J. J.—Property left by will to be divided among 
two or more heirs cannot be disposed of by one of them 
without the consent of the others. He or she could not 
give a clear title to it unless such was the case, and 
consequently the Unies yg purchaser would have to 
be given good evidence of the concurrence in the sale. 
The right of an individual heir in such an estate can be 
disposed of by transfer or sale. 


F. K.—Powdered willow charcoal, procurable at any 
chemist’s, taken in teaspoonful doses in water or milk 
for three or four mornings before breakfast, will sweeten 
and correct the stoma: This material, prepared in 
the shape of small tablets, costs a little more than in the 
ordinary form ; but is much easier taken, as no trouble 
is experienced in mixingit. These tablets are kept on 
hand by the majority of chemists. 


W. 8. F.—1. The skin of the giraffe is thick and 
durable, and is used by the Hottentots in making straps, 
—_ and leather bottles. The Arabs also utilize the 
hide of this animal in making shields, and its lon 
sinews and tendons are converted by them into thread 
and strings. In menageries ge are fed on grain, 
corn, carrots and hay. Travellers who have seen them 
in their native baunts say that they are much prettier 
than when kept in captivity. 2. Zirafeh, an Arabic 
word signifying long neck, is the one from which the 
English name of giraffe is derived, and is given on 
account of the extraordinary development in length of 
that portion of the beast. 3. According to the most 
trustworthy records the frst giraffe ever brought to 
modern Europe was in 1827, when the Pacha of Egypt 
presented one to the Parisian authorities, 





in hing the face, as it will not injure the texture or 
condition of the skin. Lemon-juice will clear the com- 
plexion, and is also very efficacious in relieving hoarse- 
ness or sore throat. 


E. L.—Lemon-juice will remove freckles caused by 
Sy a to the wind and sun ; but when traceable to 
a rdered system, there seems to be nothing to efface 
them. Another medium for this purpose is made by 
scraping a piece of horse-radish into a eup of cold sour 

training ‘it .- Jacing or Pm Foe ong 2 
8 and p a ar. It 
should be applied two or three times a day. These 
are but two of the numerous remedies quoted by the 
authorities, and cannot injure the skin in any manner. 


W. L. B.—When making a present the giver should 
consider the taste of the party so honoured, and thus be 
enabled to select some appropriate article. A lady who 
is an adeptat ———. may make many pretty 
objects, such as watch- ets, slipper fronts, pen- 
wipers, and the like, which, though actually small, will 
be y 2) ited by those to whom they are given, 
as the mere of their being specimens of the handi- 
work of a person they esteem or love will make them 
more valuable than if their money value was a thousand- 
fold greater. 


LAUGH IF YOU ARE WISE. 


Wary this willow-wearing, 
Though you plucked the thorn and not the rose? 
Kiss the wound—it shows your pluck and daring 
Better than the fairest flow’r that grows. 


Why this look despairing? 
ere is in every wind that blows ; 
E’en the that gave your folly airing 
Haply may disperse it, friend—who knows? 


Why this sad wayfaring, 
Dolorous with the echo of your woes? 

Smile, and help your fellows’ burden-bearing— 
Cheer the pilgrims’ road with glad “‘ Halloes !"” 


Laugh ! all gloom forswearing— 
Joy for us perennially flows. 

Pleasure may be aes cal, sharing 
Love, and love's delight follow close. 


No more wiilow-wearing ; 
Other sp’ will come, if this one goes. 
Cast your with happy faith, uncaring 
Though another reap. He wins who sows! 


8. 8. 


R, N. H.—The finger-nails should be cut about once a 
week—certainly not oftener. This should be done just 
after washing, the nail being softer at such a time. 
Care such be taken not to cut them too short, although 
if left too long they will frequently get torn and broken. 
They should be nicely rounded at the corners. If 
troubled by the skia g to the nail as it grows, it 
should be pressed down with the towel after washing; 
or, if that does not prove efficacious, it must be loosen 
round the edge with some blunt instrument. On no 
account scrapé the nails with a view to polishing their 
surface, as such an operation tends to make them 
assume a wrinkled appearance. If rubbed gently with a 
piece of soft chamois, they will polish very nicely. 

C. F.—In making the mixture used in corning beef, 
be — by the amount of meat to be so treated. To 
each gallou of bpd add 1} pounds of bpd bing youn of 
sugar, $ ounce o tpetre, and $ ounce 
these er until all the dirt from the and salt 
rises to the top and is skimmed off. Then w it into 
a tub to cool, and when cold pour it over the beef, 
allowing it to remain in this pickle for three or four 
weeks. The meat must be well covered, and should not 
be put down for at least two days after killing, durin 
which time it should beslightly sprinkled with powdere 
saltpetre, to remove all the surface blood and render the 
meat fresh and clean. The pickling solution given 
above will corn from 30 to 40 pounds of beef or por: 


M. T. T.—1. Ifa man who has been paying attention 
to a lady for any length of time—say one year, as in the 
case cited—suddenly ceases to call “ae her and vouch- 
safes no explanation of his condu: e should feel very 
thankful for having been so y ridded of a very 
erratic, not to say boorish, companion. It would not be 
in keeping with her maidenly modesty to write him a 
note asking the reason for such 2. A very dark 
brown tress of hair. 3. A few valuable hints 
the care of the hand can be learned by reading the 
answer given ‘“‘G. C.” in this issue. 4. Girls of 
sixteen are too young to ‘‘ keep company” with, male 
acquaintances. They should wait until they have 
attained the age of eighteen or nineteen years, w 
they will have a better know.edge of the world and the 
+ requirements of courtship. 
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T. D.—We gladly give your recipe for persons troubled 
with delicate stomach :—‘ Take 4 oz. of mutton suet - 
bofl in 1 quart of milk till reduced to about 1} pint ; o} 
this mixture I take every morning (at least ono hour 
before breakfast) half a tumbler, filling the glass with 
hot milk. Some persons add one mful of spirits 
but I prefer it without.” This, our correspondent in’ 
forms us, is a very ancient remedy in the northern 
countries, 


Jessie has plenty of beaus, but is unable to love any 
of them long—soon tires of their attentions. Sho js 
afraid she be an old maid, after all. Perhaps you 
will not tire of the right man when le comes. But it 
is possible to cultivate constancy. Fickleness is a bad 
— in a woman, maids are no longer looked 

own upon in society. Since women have grown to be 
more self-reliant and self-supporting, the unmarried 
yey nk mpenee Ay she has a business of any kinj 
is as ly respected as the matron, ? 

L. V. W.—Certainly not. It was not proper to take 
him as an soqynatence until he brought undoubted 
credentials of his So a We cannot pronounce 
upon the reliability of any patent complexion Clearer, 
but it.seems unreasonable to suppose that a preparation 
of poison can have any permanent good effect upon the 
complexion, whose beauty, every one knows, depends 
upon health. Take care of your skin, take exercise, keep 
regular hours, eat p oed and you will not need the 
= tion. The two locks of hair are respectively dead- 

brown and pure old-gold. Both tresses are lovely, 
The gold is beautiful. 


G. C.—The hands should be kept scrupulously clean, 
which will necessitate uent washing-—not merely a 
rinsing in soap and water, but a thorough lathering and 
a on nail brush. Always be sure to 


and slip on a pair of woollen gloves. The next morning 
give m a with hot water and 
first-class 


E. 8. T.—We can give no better advice for the winning 
of your indifferent friend’s regard than to be as tho- 
roughly charming and womanly as in you lies, and above 
all not to let him suspect the state of your affections 
to im. Men usually prefer the giddy girls for part- 

but when it comes to partners for life 

sweet, sober and sensible ones are at a premium. 
Fair skin, blue-grey eyes and gold-brown hair make up 
a He yo tenr ey ; brown hair, grey eyes, olive skin, 4 


i heenty lies in the eye of the - 
take it upon us to decide. 

between seventeen and twenty. Your 
and indicatesa pleasant temper. . 


L. B. W., nineteen old, lives in the country and 
keeps house for her fa’ and five young brothers. She 
has no mother. Her sister, older than herself, is deaf 
and queer—has taken an idea that she tries to influence 
their father against her, who does not seem to care for 
her—wants her to work in the neighbouring mills, and 
gets angry because she can find no good place in them. 

‘What must I do?” asks L. B. W. ‘‘ Nobody wants 
me here. I would like to go out, not as a servant, but 
as a nurse in a hospital.” Why do you object to going 
out in some nice family to do for them for fair wages the 
work you say you do at home for no pay except your 
clothes and board? If your father does not want you 
at home, and the children does not need you, it would 
be better to get a situation as housemaid in some 
nice private family than to come to London on the 
chance of being taken as nurse in an hospital. The pa 
of nurses is small unless one is particularly skilful an 
competent, There isfhowever, a chance of becoming 4 
trained nurse, and so acquiring a business for life. 
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